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“NOTICE. 





Messrs. Harper &» Brothers have been informed that 
certain persons are falsely representing themselves as spe- 
cial agents for their firm, and are visiting different cities 
and towns, ostensibly for the purpose of “writing up” 
such places for publication in one of Harper's periodicals, 
and at the same time asking money in advance for such 
articles, as agents of Harper & Brothers. 

To protect the public, and prevent loss of money by 
misrepresentations as above, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
take this means of notifying all who may be approached 
for such purposes that no canvasser or solicitor is 
permitted to accept money, and that financial bust- 
ness must be conducted directly with the home office. 





ON AN OLD WOMAN SINGING. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WEET are the songs that I have heard 
WO From green boughs and the building bird; 
From children bubbling o’er with tune 
While sleep still held me half in swoon, 
And surly bees hummed everywhere 
Their drowsy bass along the air; 
From hunters and the hunting-horn 
Before the day-star woke the morn; 
From boatmen in ambrosial dusk, 
Where, richer than a puff of musk, 
The blossom breath they drifted through 
Fell out of branches drenched with dew. 


And sweet the strains that come to me 
When in great memories I see 

All that full-throated quiring throng 
Go streaming on the winds of song; 
Her who afar in upper sky 

Sounded the wild Valkyrie’s cry, 

With golden clash of shield and spear, 
Singing for only gods to hear; 

And her who on the trumpets blare 
Sang ‘“‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
Her voice, her presence, where she stood, 
Already part of angelhood. 


But never have I heard in song 
Sweetness and sorrow so prolong 
Their being—as hushed music rings 
Along vibrating silver strings— 

As when, with all her eighty years, 
With all her fires long quenched in tears, 
A little woman, with a look 

Like some flower folded in a book, 
Lifted a thin and piping tone, 

And like the sparrow made her moan, 
Forgetful that another heard, 

And sang till all her soul was stirred. 


And listening, oh, what joy and grief 
Trembled there like a trembling leaf! 

The strain where first-love thrilled the bars 
Beneath the priesthood of the stars; 

The murmur of soft lullabies 

Above dear unconsenting eyes; 

The hymns where once her pure soul trod 
The heights above the hills of God— 

All on the quavering note awoke, 

And in & silent passion broke, 

And made that tender tune and word 

The sweetest song I ever heard. 
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WHEAT HARVEST. 


A SUMMER day betwixt dawn and sunrise. White 
L\ mist wreaths hang about the tree-tops, grass land 
and clover spread a gray shimmer of dew. In the 
east'a clear shining, with the faintest rose tinge 
showing through itstranslucence. There is no breath 
of air. The big new leaves hang still and stirless, 
save when some bird in full song flashes in and out. 
The whole world is vocal. From the wood comes 
the locust’s shrilling; crows wheel and caw in the 
blue overhead. There is a low call from the bittern 
flying straight and swift to her nest in the marsh two 
miles away, and stealing under and through it the 
plaintive ery of hungry young hawks from the cra- 
dle of sticks high up in the big poplar. Jarring 
notes these that serve to accent the flooding melody 
of robin, bluebird, thrush, and oriole. Surely a 
thousand throats are attuned in the shelter of hedge- 
row and thicket, where wild rose and elder and 
grape blossoms by ten thousands send wafts of vivid 
fragrance into the morning air. A heavier scent 
underlies and strengthens it—something subtle and 
penetrating, faint yet vivifying, like the smell of 
clean fresh-turned earth. It is the odor of wheat 
fields yellow unto harvest. See how they spread 
broad billowing reaches that the first low level sun- 
beams turn to midsummer gold! If, indeed, Per- 
sephone came back to earth in such guise, well might 
Demeter, the great mother, rejoice and make festi- 
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val over the coming. Here are the year’s first-fruits, 
the most golden gift in all the horn of plenty. 
Mark the grace of it. The sere blades drooping at 
the root, stalks upright in their bravery of golden 
mail, bent bearded heads, with a dew pearl on the 
tip of each defensive spear. Some few, you will 
note, stand partly upright. The harvest’s master 
will tell you there is nothing but chaff in them; and 
if so minded, you can draw a moral of the humility 
of full heads. But not at the minute. Sharp 
through the sylvan chorus come the clang of whet- 
ted steel, the blur of wheels and hoofs and men’s 
voices. The cradlers have trooped over the fence, 
and stand whetting their blades under the big mul- 
berry, from which they have scared a flock of noisy 
blackbirds. They will work here in the fresh land 
where big stumps forbid the use of machinery. 

At the further edge, through the wide gate, comes 
the self-binding reaper, spick-and-span in red paint 
and bright steel. It is a ponderous affair of wheels 
and reels and belts and aprons. There is something 
almost uncanny about it. The four mules who draw 
it go at a trot, and, faster than eye can follow, huge 
wire-bound sheaves are tossed so far aside as to be 
out of the way next round. It does twenty men's 
work, and does it thoroughly; but for the true har- 
vest flavor you must follow the cradlers. Stout fel- 
lows they must needs be, and well in their prime. 
It is a rhythm of motion, a harmony of mighty mus- 
cle, to see them arow, sweeping the golden grain into 
straight gleaming swaths. They cut the field in 
squares, and as a corner is reached, the leader steps 
out, and breathes himself till the last man has brought 
up his swath. Then they fall in, one behind the 
other, with the precision of soldiers on parade. Sweep 
for sweep, blade to heel they go. Now the leader 
quickens his stroke. It is ten o’ the clock, dew has 
vanished, blades will hold edge, and muscles are 
warm and supple fora race. ‘‘ All good men fol- 
ler me,” he shouts over his shoulder, whirling his 
bright blade through the bending grain with the 
speed and force of some mighty engine. The good 
men are not slow to follow. With straining muscle, 
with panting breath, they surge forward. The air is 
alive with the glimmer of steel; grain falls as before 
a whirlwind. The day is white-hot—unbearably so 
to an idler, but grateful and life-giving to workers 
bathed in perspiration from head to heel. 

When the farm bell rings dinner-time the square is 
almost done, and there are rabbits galore in its small 
remnant. Wheat is Molly Cottontail’s chosen summer 
ambush, and they have run in and in from the flash 
of steel, little dreaming that they will be left no abid- 
ing-place, no stalks of refuge. Swish! swish! swish! 
in ceaseless round now go the gleaming blades. One 
drops out, another, another, from the swiftly narrow- 
ing space. It is but a thin fringe now, with a dozen 
small frightened puny things darting hither and yon 
through it. The last swish falls. There is a wild 
exultant whoop, a sudden seurry of feet, the leaping 
of poor Cottontail toward all quarters—pursuit, cap- 
ture, laughter, and shouting. The captors hang their 
cradles carefully in the shade, and go jocundly to 
their waiting dinner. 

See what a green tent the great mulberry spreads 
here in this sea of gold! The limbs droop quite to 
meetthe springing grain. You have buttoreach forth 
a hand and pluck the luscious fruit. If you like not 
the flavor, come on to the near hedge-row, where wild 
raspberries hang ripe and juicy, and dainty enough 
for Titania’s banquet. Make a cup for them of grape 
leaves, and your feast shall have true woodland 
savor. Or if you have a mind for flowers, fill your 
arms with milk-white elder clusters, with pink trails 
of wild rose and wax-white milk-weed blossom and 
garish butterfly orchis, besides clematis and brake 
fern, and scarlet pink-root and yellow cinque-foil, 
and a hundred nameless beautiful things that blush 
unseen through wood and field. Gather and go 
quickly to shelter. The noon heat is like a fur- 
nace. It will shrivel up your blossoms even quicker 
than it cures the grain. Sheaves half green this 
morning lie dry and yellow, ready to be put in the 
shock. Long ere nightfall the whole field will be 
thick-set with the golden cones. Toward evening 
there may come clouds, scattered white cumuli that 
foretell fine weather’s continuance. As one drifts 
over the sun, the harvest-master looks up and smiles 
at the grateful shadow. He knows what it means 
—that the pains of seed-time will not be lost at 
harvest. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


HE Christian Union of July 18th publishes on its front 

page a portrait of Mr. George William Curtis, and in the 
same number appears the following graceful tribute from the 
pen of the editor: 


“It would be unjust to George William Curtis, whose por- 
trait we present to our readers with this week’s issue of 
The Christian Union, to call him the American Addison, for 
this would deny him that individuality of character which is 
always the trait of a true man, distinguishing him from all 
masked imitations. It is said that the first impression which 
Jesus made upon the Nazarenes, when he spoke in their vil- 
lage synagogue, was that of grace; but he had not proceeded 
far before they discovered that grace is not inconsistent with 
great virility. Mr. Curtis is always graceful; he wears grace 
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not asa garment, but it is bodied forth, as the simple expres- 
sion of a soul that is gracious. But it always is, if it does 
not always appear, the grace of an athlete. His chosen so- 
briquet, ‘The Easy Chair,’ does him scant justice. Wheth- 
er he wrestles or reposes, he is equally at ease, and he throws 
an antagonist in combat as gracefully as he chats with a 
friend. As an essayist he is the lineal literary descendant of 
Addison and Steele and Lamb, though he is as little like 
either as they are like each other. As an orator he is Amer- 
ica’s most finished and faultless speaker, with the perfect 
form of an Edward Everett or a Wendell Phillips, but in- 
spired with a more intense earnestness than the former and 
restrained 7 a greater sobriety of judgment than the latter. 
His political editorials have put HARPER’s WEEKLY at the 
head of our political periodical literature, by a strength with- 
out passion, and a style without artifice. 

‘* But it is as a man that George William Curtis will be re- 
membered after his writings have been forgotten; for his pen 
has been so busy serving the present time that it has had no 
leisure to work for the future. His courageous honor has 
made him the leader and almost the creator of that body of 
independents who have put national honor above party 
victory, and who, by daring to be independent of political 
platforms, have effectually rebuked those politicians who 
have dared to be independent of moral principles. As a po- 
litical leader his place should have been in the Senate of the 
United States, where, indeed, he might have been had he 
been less worthy to be there. Though he can no longer be 
called a young man, whether life is measured by years or 
deeds, he is the leader of the young men, who gladly claim 
him as their own; for his heart never grows old. The same 
manliness which he carries into literature and politics he 
carries also into religion, and has thought it no discredit to 
serve the little church near which he lives, by reading to the 
congregation on Sabbath mornings other preachers’ sermons, 
which he makes the expression of his own religious faith, 
by an earnestness greater than some ministers put into their 
own productions. 

‘It is not often safe to write the eulogy of the living. We 
believe it is entirely safe in the case of George William 
Curtis.” 


FOOD FOR SOUL AND BODY. 


MONG the laws laid down for the self-treatment of the 

sick in some of our large sanitariums is one ordering 

that they shall think only healthful thoughts. Simple as 

this seems, its effect, both upon the physical and the moral 
system, is thought to be very valuable. 

One might not at first suppose it to be a possible thing to 
think only in a certain manner or upon certain lines, and 
that the more one is forbidden to think in any direction, the 
more one’s thoughts would naturally turn that way, if only 
in wondering as to the reason why. 

Yet it is very evident that if one is already ailing, to allow 
the mind to dwell, for instance, upon the possibilities of 
one’s own illness, or upon any of the features of physical 
disease in general, is to weaken the action of the heart, to 
lower the vitality, to put one’s system into sympathy with 
such possibilities, to make one’s self an easier prey to the at- 
tack of disease, to invite its approach. 

But, on the other hand, to think of recovery is, in the 
mysterious power of the nerves upon the rest of the body, 
to put one’s self into the attitude of recovery, and is to 
brighten and freshen the whole condition of things. A 
daring speaker once said that if he had made the world he 
would have made health catching instead of disease: he did 
not pause to reflect that health is already catching; that to 
be in the close neighborhood of healthy people is to absorb 
some portion of their health and cheer, is to make the sapping 
and mining of disease more difficult, is to provide an atmos- 
phere of health, and that it has been plainly proved that 
health is often oe by—that is to say, caught from— 
a healthy habit of thought. 

And the same is even more strikingly true in relation to 
the moral system. To think only healthy thoughts is to 
keep a pure mind, an honest purpose, a brave endeavor, is to 
build a wall between the whole being and sin. They who 
do not suffer themselves to imagine anything about the taste 
of forbidden fruit are not going to hanker after it, are most 
probably never going to taste it, and so injure themselves by 
it beyond repair. They who do not look too longingly on 
the bounties and luxuries beyond their reach are not going 
to compass those luxuries by any dishonest thieves’ grasp at 
last. Those who do not cherish a grudge and privately 
gloat over the opportunities for revenge are not going to de- 
base themselves by spitefulness, by littleness, by hardness, 
by rere 5 Those who do not picture unwisely the joys 
that fate has denied them are going to turn their efforts and 
their strength into channels where they can attain greater 
happiness. Those who think only healthy thoughts will 
have no room in their minds for any other. To think only 
healthy thoughts is, after all, then, not difficult or impossi- 
ble; it is simply refusing entrance to the other sort—re- 
fusing place to envy, to repining, to sensuality, to cruelty; 
and so, by feeding the soul only upon what is best, to attain 
the normal stature of spiritua] growth. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“OF INTEREST TO WOMEN.” 


HS many years or centuries will still pags, is it likely, 
before the colleges for women, and all their array of 
professional schools and various ‘‘ annexes,” will banish 
from the daily papers those rather depressing columns head- 
ed ‘‘Of Interest to Women”? Not that these columns are 
themselves uninteresting, even to men. Even that indiffer- 
ent sex may like to know what wedding presents Queen 
Victoria gave her goddaughter Miss Ponsonby, and how to 
tell the real coffee-bean from the new French imitation. 
They may also dwell with interest, especially if they chance 
to be themselves engaged in the retail dry-goods business, 
on all the novelties of dress, the ‘‘recherché parasol,” and 
the ‘‘satin-finished foulards’; and they may ponder with 
thoughtful wonder over the latest London invention of the 
‘enclosed skirt.” If men are interested in these things, 
why not women? And there is therefore nothing wrong 
in assuming the fact. The melancholy thing is in the con- 
tinued assumption that women will be interested in these 
things and in these only, and that all the rest—the great 
fire, the tornado, the tariff debates, the Irish question—will 
have for them no interest. Nay, it happens that in the very 
paper which lies before me there are two sadly important 
pieces of information—the terrible murder of a young girl 
by a rejected lover, and the discovery of a mother and 
daughter driven insane by starvation on the prairies—either 
of which would be incomparably more interesting to every 
rational woman than all the reports as to pongee silks that 
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could be crammed into two columns; yet, after all, it is the 
pongee silks which are headed ‘Of Interest to Women,” 
and the other events pass for mere common news. 

It may be said at the outset that it is men quite as much 
as women who are responsible for this supposed absorption 
in the pongee department. For the last hundred years or 
so men have occupied the attitude of being comparatively 
indifferent as to their own costume, and still fastidious as to 
their demands on women. They cannot describe the dress 
of their wives and sisters, but they can pay for it, and not 
merely pay, but insist on having the opportunity to pay. 
The gloveless husband is not content to walk to church 
with a gloveless wife, nor would he be at all content that 
she should supply her wardrobe, as he supplies his, by spend- 
ing twenty minutes every spring and twenty minutes every 
autumn in a ready-made clothing store. he wife or the 
daughter who neglects the fashions is pretty sure to have 
held up to her as a model,erelong,some other wife or daugh- 
ter who does not neglect them. She dresses, no doubt, to 
meet the detailed criticism of woman, but also to meet the 
general and vaguer approval or disapproval of the men 
nearest her. 

It must always be remembered that it is only a century 
or two since men took as much pains about their own cos- 
tume as women then did, and gave as much time to it. It 
is doubtful if any extreme of fashion in the dress of women 
has ever equalled some of those adopted by men, and even 
by men called civilized. In the days when women had their 
hair dressed for a ball with such elaboration that they had 
to sit up in a chair the whole night previous, for fear of dis- 
placing the repulsive fabric of flour and pomatum—in those 
very days the men did far worse. They took a little boy, if 
he had the ill luck to be born into good society, and shaved 
every atom of hair from his head at ten or twelve years old; 
and he had to keep it shaved for the remainder of his exist- 
ence, and wear a wig. As to the mere costliness or changes 
of toilette, we know the knights pounded away at one an- 
other in suits of complete steel varying as constantly in 
fashion and ornamentation as a lady’s bonnet. As to mere 
quantity of wardrobe, it is true that Queen Elizabeth is said 
to have had four thousand gowns, but it is also true that Mr. 
Pemberton Milnes, the father of the late Lord Houghton— 
himself one of the most brilliant men in England, and one 
who had refused the Lord Chancellorship of England and a 
peerage—spent £500 a year ($2500) for waistcoats alone; and 
this was more than two centuries after the death of the Vir- 
gin Queen. For some reason yet unexplained, the whole 
male sex among human beings has now suddenly dropped 
into a plain and almost colorless costume. The gorgeous 
tints of the past linger only in the neck-tie, and are vanish- 
ing thence. Even the question of ordinary fit is becoming 
vague and indeterminate for men. Thus in an English 
novel an English gentleman is always recognized on en- 
trance because his clothes fit well; whereas in an American 
novel he is known to be English because they fit badly. 
But there is no question whatever that any newspaper pub- 
lished down to the year 1820 might well have had a column 
on fashions and materials, heading it ‘‘ Of Interest to Men.” 

On the whole, the columns ‘‘ Of Interest to Women” are 
a survival of a period when the range of pursuits of women 
was smaller than it is now, and when there were not, as now, 
many periodicals devoted to women’s higher and larger in- 
terests. Thus viewed, there is nothing about these columns 
that is seriously objectionable except their title. Proba- 
bly women will always be to a greater extent than men 
the cooks and dress-makers of the community; nor is there 
anything discreditable in these pursuits. They meet a nat- 
ural instinct, and prepare the way for future needs. The 
young girl’s first sponge-cake and caramels, though tempo- 
rarily indigestible and perhaps even perilous, may be the 
first step toward good bread-making by-and-by. The little 
girl’s endless delight in her doll’s millinery and costuming 
prepares her for a time when she alone, perhaps, in a fron- 
tier settlement may supply taste and ingenuity for all the 
households around her. It is one attraction of American 
life that it affords an endless lottery, and we never can tell 
what lies at the other end of any person’s career. Still we 
must always remember that the life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment, and that in these days all thoughts of 
aspiration and action, all aims of meditative knowledge or 
active usefulness, have come to be included among the 
branches “of interest to women.” Tt. W. Ee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER MUSLINS. 


_ most elegant muslins seen in midsummer are the silk 

mousselines of afternoon gowns worn at country-house 
parties in Newport, Bar Harbor, etc. Chintz patterns are 
the novelty in these transparent silks, in small all-over de- 
signs showing several colors, as one of dull rose, jeaf green, 
and brown together on a white ground, made up over pink 
silk, and trimmed with white ribbons. Another mousseline 
has pale mauve, green, and yellow in its combination, with 
a foundation of pink silk gleaming through the white 
ground. Creamy white lace also takes part in the trimming, 
as the tendency now is to use white in lieu of the black note 
that has lately distinguished many dresses. These light 
gowns have a seamless bodice crossed in folds in front and 
back, and a lace frill follows the lapped edges, giving a fin- 
ish to the pointed neck, and extending to the belt. The 
sleeves fall softly from the armhole in curves on the outer 
arm, and have a frill of lace drooping low on the hand. A 
suggestion of panier fulness is given the straight skirt ‘by 
catching it up on each hip with a large chow of white gauze 
ribbon, and similar rosettes hold the front in diagonal folds. 
At the foot is a cluster of tucks and a broad hem. Wide 
sash loops and ends of the mousseline bound with white rib- 
bon fall at the back from beneath three chowa, that are set 
closely together and conceal the fastening of the belt of fold- 
ed ribbon. With this quaintly simple dress is worn a large 
white hat of lace or of open straw with feather trimming; 
the parasol is white chiffon, and the shoes and gloves are 
also white. 

BATISTE MUSLINS. 

But there are muslins and muslins, and among the most 
genuine are fine cotton batistes in new patterns of ombré 
stripes an inch wide in shades of blue, rose, lavender, or 
gray, alternating with white stripes of open weaving like 
drawn-work. Charming dresses for elderly ladies are made 
of the shaded gray batistes, or of the blue that is so becom- 
ing with gray hair, or the clear cool lavender stripes. | These 
have coat bodices cut out in squares below the waist, and 
opening on a soft vest of white mull trimmed with two neat- 
ly crimped ruffles down the front. The straight skirt has a 
panel of pleated mull down each side, and the batiste is 
edged with embroidery and drawn forward on the tucking. 
Batistes for younger women have chintz figures in Persian 
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colors on white grounds, or red-flowered stripes on corn- 
flower blue ground, while others are of plain rose, or the 
gay coquelicot red that is so effective at the sea-side and 
mountains. As these cottons have no dressing, damp sea 
air does not make them more limp than they should be. 

A youthful gown of pink batiste over silk is given an air 
of style by a French modiste and made rather elaborate by 
a trimming of white guipure lace. The bodice is round in 
front, with coat back. Wide lace comes down low from the 
shoulders on a full vest of batiste, which has a V plastron of 
guipure, and also a girdle of lace. The coat back has all its 
seams hidden by a broad double box pleat—a new fancy—be- 

inning like a Watteau fold, but caught flat at the waist-line. 
Fooee bishop sleeves are gathered to deep close cuffs of 
guipure, and there is a turned-over collar of the lace. This 
bodice is lined throughout and whaleboned. The skirt, of 
four straight breadths, has three ruffles at the foot, each three 
inches wide, finished with a narrow edging of guipure. 

A white batiste strewn with pink rose clusters is made up 
over pink Chambéry instead of the more costly silk linings. 
The straight skirt has a flounce half its depth, made of bor- 
ders of rose-vine stripes, joined together by Chantilly inser- 
tion, and gathered on twelve cords. The space between the 
cords stands up in small ruffles in a way much liked by Pa- 
risians as heading for wide flounces. The bodice is belted, 
and has insertions of the Chantilly in V’s across the front 
and back. The large sleeves of the rose-vine stripes are full 
at the top, with insertions around the arm below the elbow. 


NEWPORT WRAPS. 


Capes of transparent crépon in tan and gray shades are 
the summer mantles worn at Newport. They are cut bias 
throughout, and have a single seam taken bias down the 
middle of the back. They fall only to the waist, or low on 
the hips, as the wearer prefers. Fine jet bead embroidery is 
their trimming, done in an intricate border on the scalloped 
edge, with upright points or stripes above, showing a motif 
of fleurs-de-lis or of bow-knots. The fulness is gathered on 
the shoulders and in the back below a point, or else from 
epaulettes of jet embroidery. A slightly flowing collar of 
jetted net is completed by feather tips or by lace pleating. 

Soft bengaline silk capes worn in the afternoon in open 
carriages are shaped like the cloth capes of the spring. The 
trimming is embroidery of fine jet beads, in preference to 
cabochons, which have become very common. 

A Parisian fancy is for short capes of black lace, with 
long- stemmed blossoms, violets in preference, pendent in 
each frill of lace. The flowers are then massed as a ruche 
for the neck, and as epaulettes above the fulness on the 
shoulders. Larger capes of black lace, thirty inches in depth, 
are worn by middle-aged women, but those who are younger 
wear merely a thick ruche of lace or of mousseline de soie, or 
else the still popular feather boa. 


FANS. 


The prettiest feather fans for full-dress toilettes are of 
downy white marabout, mounted on sticks of pearl or of the 
pale amber-tinted shell. Cock’s-feather fans for use in the 
afternoon are of pale pink or blue feathers, placed in flat 
rows until they are suddenly curved at the top. They are 
studded with jet nails of graduated sizes, forming a border 
along the curved top. Japanese crape fans mounted on 
fragrant woods are in pale, delicate tints, and in white 
grounds strewn with flowers. The handsomest gauze fans 
are delicately painted, and those of lace are powdered with 
Rhine-stones or with diamonds, 


POCKETS FOR CLINGING SKIRTS. 


Two small pockets are preferred to one of ample size in 
clinging dress skirts, especially in those of bell shape with 
no fulness at the top in which to conceal a large pocket. 
The best plan for serge or other heavy wool skirts is to cut 
a curved slit six or seven inches long on each side, beginning 
four inches below the belt. A flat pocket is suspended from 
this opening, and a band of the serge (lined with silesia) an 
inch wide, stitched twice along the edge, is set in the curve 
by two substantial rows of stitching, finished at the top by 
arrow-heads. If the bell skirt has a gored front breadth, 
the pocket slits are not curved, but are merely openings left 
in the side seams. When the skirt is hung on a foundation 
skirt of silk or of mohair, the pocket may be set in this 
foundation at a place convenient for the hands to meet when 
passed through the slit in the outside skirt. Outside pockets 
are seen occasionally on handsome dresses, and are trimmed 
with galloon, or with fringe or lace, in ornamental fashion, 
in keeping with the other garniture of the dress. 


VARIETIES. 


Flounces of mousseline de soie or of chiffon, with flower- 
printed border that looks as if painted, are beautiful trim- 
mings for evening dresses. A dress of pale green bengaline 
with petit pois dots has white mousseline flounces, with pink 
rose border at the foot of the skirt between deep leaf points; 
a crépe ruffle of light pink shade is set under the transparent 
white flounce to give it a slight tinge of color. 

A midsummer importation of foulards and twilled silks 
has designs of shells and of leaves of contrasting color laid 
in diagonal rows from selvage to selvage. A brown twilled 
silk for morning wear and for travelling dresses has waving 
diagonal lines of old-pink at near intervals. Pale blue fou- 
lard with petit pois dots of darker blue has copper-colored 
shells for its effective contrast, Black India silk has chev- 
ron points of dull old-rose, or else diagonal waves of tur- 
quoise blue. There are also many geometrical designs and 
intricate stripes of color on black, of yellow on dark blue, 
and of white on corn-flower blue. 

Binding dress skirts with braid is gradually being aban- 
doned. As it wore out rapidly, and also defaced the shoes 
of the wearer, it is willingly given up. The foot of the foun- 
dation skirt now has a knife-pleating about three inches wide 
attached to the edge, between the skirt and the facing, and 
this can be replaced when frayed out. The braid is still, 
however, used on outside skirts that are long enough to touch 
the floor in the back and on thesides. It is faced on flatly, its 
whole width resting on the wrong side of the skirt even with 
the edge, affording much protection to delicate silks and 
wools. It is hemmed on the upper edge, then secured near 
pre lower edge by blind stitches, and is not seen on the out- 
side. 

White, black, and yellow parasols are most used in open 
carriages in afternoon drives, Chiffon in full fluffy gores 
and frills or with insertions of lace is preferred to lace 
parasols this summer. For plainer use changeable silks are 
stretched painly on the frame, and have thick round sticks 
of malacca or of fragrant wood. Silver knobs are seldom 
seen on handles, but gold tips are still in favor. 

Thanks for information are due Miss SwirzER; Madame 
BARNES; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Tay- 
LOR. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ExizaBeTH Tompson, the noted philanthropist, 
whose mind has failed, had presented to her the freedom 
of the House of Congress, a righ never possessed by an- 
other woman, in recognition of her gift to Congress of 
Carpenter’s painting, ‘‘The Signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation by Lincoln, in the Presence of his Cabinet.” 
She has given largely to philanthropic and educational ob- 
jects, having contributed generously to the Vassar College 
telescope, and presented its building to the Concord School 
of Philosophy. She began life as a poor girl, was self-edu- 
cated, and married her millionaire husband, Thomas Thomp- 
son, of Boston, in 1844. 

—Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s home in Appledore, the largest of 
the Isles of Shoals, is surrounded by a beautiful garden, 
gorgeous with brilliant blossoms. Among these Mrs. Thax- 
ter may be seen at work in the early morning hours. The 
house, a roomy cottage, is always fragrant and bright with 
cut flowers, and the walls are covered with choice bits of 
painting, etching, and sketching. Mrs. Thaxter was brought 
to the Isles of Shoals by her father, their owner, when she 
was only five years old, and lived there until she was six- 
teen, when she married Levi Thaxter. Since then she has 
spent her summers at Appledore. 

—Mrs. Emma Bostwick, once known as the American 
Jenny Lind, has probably retained her voice to a greater age 
than any other public singer. She is now seventy-seven 
years old, but her voice is still pure and fresh, and she sings 
in admirable time and tune. She is the daughter of an Eng- 
lish violinist, named Gillingham, and began her career on 
the concert stage when only twelve years of age. By the 
time she was twenty she was widely and favorably known. 
Her voice had a range of three octaves. Theodore Thomas, 
then a rising young violinist, was among those who took 
part in her concerts. She was married in 1836, but did not 
retire from the concert stage. For a number of years she 
was the soloist of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
She has never sung in opera, and the wonderful preserva- 
tion of her voice is to be attributed partly to that, and partly 
to the care she has observed in her diet and mode of life. 

—Princess Christian, the daughter of Queen Victoria, em- 
ploys a woman physician, Dr. Julia Maitland, who is a 
specialist in diseases of the nerves. 

—The Norwegian novelist Bjérnson writes such a crab- 
bed hand that his wife, who is the only person who can read 
it, is obliged to copy all his manuscripts before they can be 
sent to the printers. 

—The widow of Hannibal Hamlin was his second wife, 
and was the half-sister of his first wife. The present Mrs. 
Hamlin was married to her step-brother-in-law in 1856, and 
lived with him in Washington for twenty years. 

—The Superior Court of Cincinnati has appointed Laura 
V. Jones, one of the court stenographers, referee in the mat- 
ter of some real-estate condemnation proceedings. Such a 
trust as this, it is said, was never conferred upon a woman 
before. 

—The house owned by Moliére’s widow, Armande Bejart, 
the actress, is still standing in Meudon, near Paris, and has 
just been classed among the historic monuments of France 

—A bequest of 100,000 francs has been left to the Academy 
of Science in Paris by a French nun, who coupled with the 
legacy the condition that it should be given as a prize to any 
one who would discover a means of communicating with 
any other world, planet, or star. She suggested the planet 
Mars as the best one with which to experiment. 

—The costumes Marie Wainwright will wear in her char- 
acter of Amy Robsart this winter are designed from the de- 
scriptions given by Sir Walter Scott in Kenilworth. 

—Lady Burton, Sir Richard Burton’s widow, has just 
sacrificed a manuscript of her husband’s for which she had 
been offered 6000 guineas. It was his last work, and was 
called the ‘‘ Scented Garden.” He was in communication 
with English publishers relative to bringing out the book 
just before his sudden death. After mature reflection, Lady 
Burton reached the conclusion that the work would do a 
great deal of harm and little or no good. She accordingly 
burned the manuscript. 

—Mrs. Lucinda B. Crane, who died recently in Boston, re 
ceived the medal of the Humane Society a number of years 
ago for rescuing from drowning a young son of Professor 
Phelps, of Andover, and another boy. They were over- 
turned in a boat near the shore at Nahant, in full view of 
Mrs. Crane, who sprang into the water to save them. It 
was in the days of full crinoline, and her outspread skirts 
sustained Mrs. Crane, who could not swim, and enabled her 
to support the boys until other aid came. Mrs. Crane was 
extremely patriotic, and did much for the aid and equipment 
of troops during the war. 

—A clever English woman, Miss Clara Millard, of Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, has made a new departure in woman's 
work by starting a shop for the sale of rare old books. She 
calls it ‘‘ The Book-seeker’s Haven,” and she publishes an oc- 
casional catalogue of her wares, entitled ‘‘ Eureka.” 

—The first Australian woman who took a degree at the 
London University was Adela McCullough Knight, who re- 
cently died in Vienna, Although only twenty-five years old, 
she had taken honors at the university, and at the School of 
Medicine had received the highest prize given in their de- 
partment for women. She had been appointed resident 
physician in a new hospital for women as soon as she re- 
ceived her degree, and had been entertained by the Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House. 

—Miss Sophia Hayden is said to have made the drawings 
for the woman’s building at the World’s Fair in three weeks, 
taking only the spare time between the hours she gave to 
teaching. The acceptance of her plans was a genuine sur- 
prise to her. 

—The oldest woman minister in the United States is the 
Rev. Lydia Sexton, who is now in her ninety-third year. She 
has been in the ministry between forty and fifty years, and 
held the position of chaplain in the Kansas State Penitenti- 
ary during 1870 and 1871. Her denomination is that of the 
Unity Brethren, and she declares that she expects to live out 
this century. She still preaches. 

—Mrs. L. B. Walford, the novelist, is described as a fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed, brown haired woman, with a brilliant 
smile, whose appearance is more youthful than one would 
expect in the mother of seven children. Her home, Cran- 
brooke Hall, near London, is a charming old place, dating 
back two hundred years, but improved and enlarged of late 
years. Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and Merton, 
and Anne and Jane Taylor, formerly lived in this neighbor- 
hood. Mrs, Walford inherited her literary tastes, although 
she began novel-writing only after her marriage. Her father 
was a well-known author, and her aunt, Catherine Sinclair, 
wrote Holiday House. Notwithstanding her literary work, 
Mrs. Walford finds time to do a little spinning and much 
embroidery. 
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Fig. 1.—Carr witn Hoon.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


PONGEE APRON. 


For description see Supplement 





THE VALUE OF THE 
TRAINED NURSE. 


- OW did people 
get along with 
sickness in their families 
before the blessed advent 
of the trained nurse ?”’ 
The questioner was a 
fair young matron, gaz- 
ing joyfully into the face 
of her child, growing 
beautiful from hour to 
hour with the glow of 
returning health. The 
question was addressed 
to the child’s grandmo- 
ther, a sweet old lady of 
nearly eighty years. 
‘‘Fewer of us ‘got 
along,’ my dear,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘A good many 
more died, and those 
who by reason of unusu- 
al strength of constitu- 
tion survived our own 
illnesses, or the searce- 
ly less dangerous conse- 
quences of waiting upon 
our dear ones to the best 
of our uninstructed abil 
ities, were likely all our 
lives to bear some ail- 


ment or weakness to remind us of what we had endured. I 
had twelve children, of whom only four lived to grow up. 
Yet they could have inherited only the strongest of constitu- 
tions from their father or me, and [ took the best care of them 


that I could 
think all might 
have been saved if 
in their sicknesses 
they had_ received 
such skilled atten 
tion as your dear 
little boy has had 
The world can 
never be grateful 
enough to Florence 
Nightingale for the 
boon of training- 
schools for nurses. 
God _biess her!” 
And the dear old 
lady’s still brilliant 
eyes gained an add- 
ed lustre from the 
tears of holy grat 
itude which filled 
them. 

‘*Yet there are 
people,” the young 
mother said, ‘* who 
even now refuse to 
admit that the train- 
ed nurse is of any 
more value than an 
ordinary assistant 
in the sick-room, 
and who seem to 
think that to em- 
ploy one argues a 











Fig. 2.—Back or Capr, Fie. 1. 
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lack of affection on the part of the patient’s rela- 
tives and friends.” 

‘*Ts that possible?” asked the old lady, half in- 
credulously. ‘‘ When my dear son, your hus- 
band, was seized with pneumonia shortly before 
your marriage, I sent for a trained nurse the mo- 
ment the nature of the malady was made known 
tome. Under God I think we owe his life to his 
nurse’s skill. Hot poultices constantly renewed 
were ordered for his chest and back. To 
change these poultices without exposing and 
chilling the patient requires a skill only to be 
acquired by months of training. So with the 
necessarily frequent changes of under-cloth- 
ing and bed-linen, the giving of foot baths 
and sponge baths to the patient in bed with- 
out exposure to draughts, and the delicate 
skill required to lift and move the sufferer 
without causing pain or weariness, Besides 
all these, the trained nurse knows something 
of the nature of medicines, and of the effects 
they are intended to produce. She watches 
temperature and pulse, and knows to send 
for the physician without delay when the 
anticipated results of his treatment do not 
follow. Then, too, even if we had the skill, 
which is hardly possible, our very affections 
unfit us to do justice to those whom we ten- 
derly love. Even physicians will not take 
the charge of serious illness in their own 
families, Jest their judgments be clouded by 
their tenderness and fears.” 

The tremulous anxiety brought on by al- 
ternate hopes and fears is anything but con- 
ducive to the close observation and calcula- 
tion which a critical case demands. We are : 
apt, too, to mistake solicitude for attention, 
and the will to do for the power. 

‘*But it is hard,” said the young mother, 

‘*to see another’s hand attending upon those 
whom we so love,and to whom it seems our right 
to minister. I must confess that it hurts me to 
see my Bertie turning from me to Miss H ‘ 

‘That is a natural but a selfish feeling, dear 
daughter,” said the old lady, smiling kindly upon 
her. 

** And then,” said another, who had not before 
spoken, ‘‘ these trained nurses are so expensive.” 

‘“ Yes,” said the old lady; ‘‘ so are funerals.” 





CostuME oF SpoTrED AND EMBROIDERED SILK. 


For description see Supplement. 
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HINDU WIDOWS. 


A RECENT case in the East of the suttee 
JX which the British have sought to abolish, 
reminds us that Brahma promised to every wo- 
man who burned herself with her husband, thirty- 
five million years of bliss with him in paradise. 
To this end she had the sides of her feet as well 
as her forehead painted red, bathed, anointed, 





EMBROIDERED BATISTE BLOUSE. 
For description see Supplement. 


and scented herself, dressed herself in the choicest 
array she had left after giving her jewels away, 
and with two new combs in her hair and red 
threads about her wrists, she mounted the pyre, 
usually well stupefied first with bang and other 
Oriental drugs. Even this fate is preferable, it 
is often thought, to that of the Hindu woman 
treated with an incredible degree of contempt 
and cruelty when left alive in obedience to the 


law of the conqueror. 





CORDURETTE CosTUME. 
For description see Supplement 
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“TESS FOLLOWED SLOWLY IN ‘THEIR REAR, AND ENTERED THE BARTON BY THE OPEN GATE THROUGH 


TESS 


Avutuor or “A Group oF NOBLE 


BOOK FIRST. 


EDUCATION AT A DEAR SCHOOL, 


CHAPTER XII 
rHHE event of Tess Durbeytield’s return from the house of 
| her rich kinsfolk was rumored abroad, if rumor be not 
too large a word for a space of a square mile. In the after 
noon several young girls of Marlott, former school-fellows and 
acquaintances of Tess, called to see her, arriving dressed in 
their best starched and ironed, as became visitors to a person 
who had made a transcendent conquest (as they supposed); 
and sat round the room looking at her with great curiosity. 
For the fact that it was this said thirty-first cousin, Mr. 
D’Urberville, who had fallen in love with her, a gentleman 
not altogether local, whose reputation as a reckless gallant 
and heart-breaker was beginning to spread beyond the im- 
mediate boundaries of Trantridge, lent Tess's supposed po- 
sition, by its fearsomeness, a far higher fascination than it 
would have exercised if unhazardous 

Their interest was so deep that the younger ones whispered 
when her back was turned: ‘‘ How pretty she is; and how 
that best frock do set her off! I believe it cost an immense 
deal, and that it was a gift from him.” 

‘Tess, who was reaching up to get the tea things from 
the corner cupboard, did not hear these comments. If she 
had heard them, she might soon have set her friends right on 
the matter. But her mother heard, and Joan’s simple vanity, 
having been denied the hope of a dashing marriage, fed itself 
as well as it could upon the sensation of a just possible pri- 
vate one to come. Upon the whole she felt gratified, even 
though the discovery that her hopes were vain would involve 
her daughter's reputation; and, in the warmth of her respon- 
siveness to their admiration, invited her visitors to tea. 

Their chatter, their laughter, their good-humored innuen- 
does, above all, their flashes and flickerings of envy, revived 
Tess’s spirits also; and, as the evening wore on, she caught 
the infection of their excitement, and grew almost gay. The 
marble hardness left her face, she moved with something of 
her old bounding step, and flushed in all her young beauty. 

At moments, in spite of herself, she would reply to their in- 
quiries with a manner of superiority, as if recognizing that 
ler experiences in the field of courtship had, indeed, been 
slightly enviable. But so far was she from being, in the 
words of old Robert South, ‘‘in love with her own ruin” that 
the iJlusion was transient as lightning; cold reason came back 
to arrest and mock her spasmodic weakness; the tall spectre 
of the real would confront her; the sorry ghastliness of her 
momentary pride convict her, and recall her to reserved list- 
lessness again. 

And the despondency of the next morning's dawn, when 
it was no longer Sugday but Monday, and no best clothes, 
and the laughing visitors were gone, and she awoke alone in 

* Begun iv Haxren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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her old bed, the innocent younger children breathing softly 
around her. In place of the excitement of her return, and 
the interest it had inspired, she saw before her a long and 
stony highway, which she had to tread without aid and with 
little sympathy. Her depression was then terrible, and she 
could have hidden herself in a tomb. 

In the course of a few weeks Tess revived sufficiently to 
show herself, so far as was necessary to get to church one 
Sunday morning. She liked to hear the chanting—such as 
it was—and the old Psalms, and to join in the Morning 
Hymn. That innate love of melody, which she had inherited 
from her ballad-singing mother, gave the simplest music a 
power over her which could wellnigh drag her heart out of 
her bosom at times. 

To be as much out of observation as possible for reasons 
of her own, and to escape the gallantries of the young men, 
she set out before the chiming began, and took a back seat 
under the gallery, close to the lumber, where only old men 
and women came, and where the bier stood on end among 
the church-yard tools. 

Parishioners dropped in by twos and threes, deposited 
themselves in rows before her, rested three-quarters of a min- 
ule on their foreheads as if they were praying, though they 
were not, then sal up and looked around. When the 
chants came on, one of her favorites happened to be chosen 
among the rest—the double chant, ‘‘ Langdon”—but she 
did not know what it was called, though she would much 
have liked to know. She thought, without exactly wording 
the thought, how strange and godlike was a composer's 
power, who from the grave could lead through sequences of 
emotion, which he alone had felt at first, a body of people 
who had never heard of his name, and never would give an 
inquiry as to his personality! 

The people who had turned their heads turned them again 
as the service proceeded; and at last observing her, they 
whispered to each other. She knew what their whispers 
were about, grew sick at heart, and felt that she could come 
to church no more. 

The bedroom which she shared with some of the children 
formed her retreat more continually than ever. Here, under 
her few square yards of thatch, she watched winds and 
snows and rains, gorgeous sunsets, and successive moons at 
their full. So close kept she that at length almost every- 
body thought she had gone away. 

How should she occupy herself in this prison? There 
was a good deal of sewing-work to be done; but even when 
all that had been got through she had spare time on her 
hands. There were in the house a number of snuffy old 
volumes, many of which she had never before been suffi- 
ciently experienced in life to appreciate. She tried to read 
them now, but could not givé her mind to their contents, and 
abandoned the attempt. 

The only exercise that Tess took at this time was after 
dark; and it was then, when out in the woods, that she 
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WHICH THEY HAD ENTERED BEFORE HER.” 


D’'URBERVILLES.* 


“ FeLLow-TOWNSMEN,” ETC., ETC 


seemed least solitary. She knew how to hit to a hair's 
breadth that moment of evening when the light and the 
darkness are so evenly balanced that the constraint of day 
and the suspense of night neutralize each other, leaving ab 
solute mental liberty. It is then that the plight of being 
alive becomes attenuated to its least possible dimension 

She had no fear of the shadows; her sole idea seemed to be 
to shun mankind—or rather that cold accretion called the 


world, which, so terrible in the mass, is so 
even pitiable, in its units 

On these lonely hills and dales her quiescent glide was of 
a piece with the element she moved in. Her flexuous and 


unformidable, 


stealthy figure became an integral part of the scene. At times 
her whimsical fancy would intensify natural processes 
around her till they seemed a part of her own story. Rather 
they became a part of it; for the world is only a cerebral 
phenomenon, by all account, and what they seemed they 
were. Thus the midnight airs and gusts, moaning amongst 
the tightly wrapped buds and bark of the winter twigs, were 
formule of bitter reproach. A wet day was the expression 


of irremediable grief, at her weakness, in the mind of some 
vague Being whom she could not class definitely as the God 
of her childhood, and could not comprehend as any other. 
Sut this environment of her own characterization, based 
on shreds’ of convention, peopled by phantoms and voices 
antipathetic to her, was a sorry and mistaken creation of 
Tess’s fancy—a cloud of moral hobgoblins by which she was 
terrified without reason. It was they that were out of har- 
mony with the actual world, not she. Walking among the 
sleeping birds in the hedges, watching the skipping rabbits 
on a moonlit warren, or standing under a pheasant-laden 
bough, she looked upon herself as a figure of Guilt intruding 
into the haunts of Innocence. But all the while she was 


making a distinction where there was no difference. Feeling 
herself in antagonism, she was quite in accord. She had 
been a party to the tampering with a necessary social law, 


but with no law known to the environment in which she 
fancied herself such an anomaly. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“ By experience, says Roger Ascham, we flud out a 
short way by a long wandering Not seldom that long 


wandering unfits us for further travel, and of what use is 


our experience to us then? Tess Durbeyfield’s experience 
was of this incapacitating kind. At last she had learnt 
what to do; but who would now accept her doing? 

If before going to the D’Urbervilles’ she had rigorously 
moved under the guidance of sundry gnomic texts and 
phrases known to her and to the world in general, no doubt 


she would never have been imposed on. But it had not 
been in Tess’s power—nor is it in anybody’s power—to feel 
the truth of golden opinions when alone it is possible to 
profit by them. She—and how many more!—might have 
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said to Providence with Saint Augustine, 
‘« Thou hast counselled a better course than 
thou hast permitted.” 

She remained in her father’s house during 
the winter and spring, and in the summer 
her baby was born; but after a brief exist- 
ence of three weeks it breathed its last, and 
was buried in a corner of the church-yard. 
When her grief at this event was a little as- 
suaged, Tess occupied herself in making 
clothes for her sisters and brothers out of 
some finery which D’Urberville had given 
her and she had put by with contempt, 
though now she felt that it might as well be 
utilized; or plucking fowls, or cramming tur- 
keys and geese. But she would often put her 
hands behind her head and muse when she 
was supposed to be working hard. 

She philosophically noted dates as they 
came round in the revolutions of the year; 
the disastrous date of her life at Trantridge; 
also her birthday; and every other day indi- 
vidualized by incidents in which she had 
taken some share. She suddenly thought 
one afternoon, when looking in the glass at 
her beauty, that there was yet another date of 
greater importance to her than those—that 
of her own death, when all these charms 
would have disappeared; a day which lay 
sly and unseen among all the other days of 
the year, giving no sign or sound when she 
annually passed over it, but not the less 
snugly there. When was it? Why did she 
not feel the chill of each yearly encounter 
with such a cold relation? Some time in the 
future those who had known her would say 
‘* It is the —th, the day that poor Tess Dur- 
beyfield died,” and there would be nothing 
singular to their minds in the fact. Of that 
day, doomed to be her terminus in time 
through all the ages, she did not know the 
place in month, week, season, or year. 

Ata leap almost Tess changed from simple 
girl to complex woman. Symbols of reflec- 
tiveness passed into her face, and a note of 
tragedy at times into her voice. Her eyes 
grew larger and more eloquent. She became 
what would have been called a fine creature; 
her aspect was handsome and arresting; that 
of a woman whom the turbulent experiences 
of the last year or two had quite failed to 
demoralize. But for the world’s opinion that 
experience would have been simply a liberal 
education. 

Meanwhile the trees were just as green as 
before, the birds sang, and the sun shone as 
clearly now as ever. The familiar surround- 
ings had not darkened because of her mis- 
take, nor sickened because of her regret. 
Time went on, and she dressed herself pictu- 
resquely, as she had formerly done, and came 
out into the fields. 

But it became evident to her that she could 
never be comfortable again in a place where 
the collapse of her family’s attempt to “claim 
kin ”—and through her even closer union— 
with the rich D’Urbervilles had become 
known. At least she could not be comfort- 
able there till long years should have obliter- 
ated remembrance of it. Yet even now Tess 
felt the pulse of hopeful life still warm within 
her; she might be happy in some nook which 
had no memories. To escape the past and all 
that appertained thereto was to annihilate it, 
and to do that she would have to get away. 

She waited a long time without finding op- 
portunity for a new departure; to carry out 
her once fond idea of teaching in a village 
school was now impossible. A particularly 
fine spring came round, and the stir of germi- 
nation was almost audible; it moved her, as 
it moved the wild animals, and made her 
passionate to go. At last, one day in early 
May, a letter reached her from an old friend 
of her mother’s, to whom she had addressed 
inquiries long before—a dairyman whom she 
had never seen—that a skilful milk-maid was 
required at his dairy-house, and that he would 
be glad to have her for the summer months, 
if she had found nothing to do in the interim. 

It was not quite so far off as could have 
been wished; but it was probably far enough, 
her radius of movement and repute having 
been sosmall. To persons of limited spheres, 
miles are as geographical degrees, parishes as 
counties, counties as provinces and kingdoms. 

On one point she was resolved: that there 
should be no more D’Urberville air-castles in 
the dreams and deeds of her new life. She 
would be the dairy-maid Tess, and nothing 
more. Her mother knew Tess’s feelings on 
this point so well, though no words had 
passed between them on the subject, that she 
never alluded to the knightly ancestry now. 
Tess wished that her corrupted Marlott name 
were not quite so much like D'Urberville; 
but she consoled herself with the thought 
that none but a genealogist would observe 
or think of the resemblance. 

Yet such is human inconsistency that one 
of the interests of the new place to her was 
the accidental virtue of its lying near her 
forefather’s country (for they were not 
Blakemore men, though her mother was 
Blakemore to the bone). The dairy, called 
Talbothays, for which she was bound stood 
not remotely from some of the former es- 
tates of the D’Urbervilles, near the great 
family vaults, the marble canopies, the cross- 
legged effigies, and the sepulchral brasses of 
her grand-dames and their knightly hus- 
bands. She would be able to look at them, 
and think not only that D’Urberville, like 
Babylon, had fallen, but that the individual 
innocence of an humble descendant could 
lapse as silently. All the while she won- 
dered if any strange good thing might come 
of her being iu her ancestral land; and some 
spirit within her rose automatically as the 
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sap in the twigs. It was unexpended youth 
surging up anew after its temporary check, 
and bringing with it hope, and the unquench- 
able instinct towards self-delight. 


BOOK SECOND. 
THE RALLY. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

ON a thyme-scented, bird-hatching morn- 
ing in May, between two and three years 
after the return from Trantridge—two silent 
reconstructive years for Tess Durbeyfield— 
she left her home for the second time. 

Having packed up her luggage so that it 
could be sent to her later, she started on foot 
for the little town of Stourcastle, through 
which it was necessary to pass on her jour- 
ney, now in a direction almost opposite to 
that of her first adventuring. On the curve 
of the nearest hill she looked back regret- 
fully at Marlott and her father’s house, al- 
though she had been so anxious to get away. 
It was somewhat stultifying to find a place 
suddenly becoming so dear in her contempla- 
tion when it was not so in her experience. 
Her foolish soul sent back tendrils of yearn- 
ing towards it; the spirit of the spot thrilled 
her as it had never done before; its placid 
outlines, tinted with mellow lights and genial 
shades that were not those of the hour, but 
the accumulated impressions of the best mo- 
ments of childhood, 

Her kindred dwelling there would probably 

continue their daily lives as heretofore, with 
no great diminution of pleasure in their con- 
sciousness, although she would be far away, 
and they deprived of her smile. In a few 
days the children would engage in their 
games as merrily as ever without the sense 
of any gap left by her departure. This leav- 
ing of the younger children had been her 
great regret; but she had decided that it was 
for the best; were she to remain, they would 
probably gain less géod by her precepts than 
harm by her example. 
_ Shewent through Stourcastle without paus- 
ing, and onward to a junction of highways, 
where she could await a carrier’s van that 
ran to the southwest; for the railways which 
engirdled this interior tract of country had 
never yet struck across it. While waiting, 
however, there came along a farmer in his 
spring - cart, driving approximately in the 
direction that she wished to pursue; and, 
though he was a stranger to her, she ac- 
cepted his offer of a seat beside him, ignor- 
ing its motive as a mere tribute to her coun- 
tenance. He was going to Millpond, near 
Weatherbury, and, by accompanying him 
thither, she could walk the remainder of the 
distance instead of travelling in the van by 
way of Casterbridge. 

‘Yess did not stop at Millpond after this 
long drive further than to make a slight 
nondescript meal at noon at a cottage to 
which the farmer recommended her. Anew 
she started on foot, basket in hand, to cross 
the wide upland of heath dividing this dis- 
trict from the low-lying meads of a further 
valley in which the dairy stood that was the 
aim and end of her day’s pilgrimage. 

Tess had never before visited this part of 
the country, and yet she felt akin to the 
landscape. Not so very far to the left of her 
she could discern a dark patch in the scenery, 
which inquiry confirmed her in supposing to 
be trees, marking the environs of King’s-Bere 
—in the church of which parish the bones of 
her ancestors—her useless ancestors—lay en- 
tombed. 

She had no admiration for them; not a 
single material thing of all that had been 
theirs did she retain but the old seal and 
spoon; yet to diverge from the direct route 
in order to glance at their resting-place was a 
passing courtesy to which they were entitled, 
and no serious task for so active a walker. 
Tess entered the church about two in the 
afternoon, and beheld for the first time in 
her life the spot whereof her father had 
spoken or sung to painfulness ever since 
Parson Tringham’s announcement. 

Here stood the tombs of the D’Urbervilles 
—formed of gray Purbeck marble; canopied, 
altar-shaped, and plain ; their carvings defaced 
and broken; their brasses torn from the mat- 
rices, the rivet-holes remaining like mar- 
ten holes in a sand cliff. Of all the reminders 
that she had ever received that they were so- 
cially an extinct family there was none so 
forcible as this spoliation. 

She drew near to a dark stone, on which 
was inscribed: 


@stium sepulchri antiquae familiae 
D’Girberville. 


_Tess did not read Church Latin like a car- 
dinal, but she knew that this was the door of 
her ancestral sepulchre, and that the tall 
knights of whom her father chanted in his 
cups lay inside it in their leaden shrouds. 

She next glanced at the shields of the D'Ur- 
bervilles in the stained glass of the windows, 
and saw that they were marked like the old 


“seal she possessed. 


‘Pooh! what's the good of thinking about 
them!” she said, with a sudden sigh. ‘‘I have 
as much of mother as father in me; all my 
prettiness comes from her, and she was only 
a dairy-maid.” She left the church. Paus- 
ing without the porch, she could see the ad- 
jacent slopes whereon the chief D’Urberville 
mansion had stood; also the dark face of 
Egdon, through which her course next lay. 

The journey over the uplands and low- 
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lands of this well-known heath, when she 
reached them, was a more troublesome walk 
than she had anticipated, the distance being 
actually but a few miles. In two hours, after 
sundry wrong turnings, she found herself on 
a summit commanding the long-sought-for 
vale, the valley of the Great Dairies—the val- 
ley in which milk and butter grew to rank- 
ness, and were produced more profusely, if 
less delicately, than at her home—the ver- 
dant plain so well watered by the river 
Froom. 

It was intrinsically different from the Vale 
of Little Dairies, Blackmoor Vale, which, save 
during her disastrous sojourn at Trantridge, 
she had exclusively known till now. The 
world was drawn to a larger pattern here. 
The enclosures numbered fifty acres instead 
of ten, the farmsteads were more extended, 
the groups of cattle formed tribes hereabout; 
there only families. These myriads of cows 
stretching under her eyes from the far east 
to the far west outnumbered any she had 
ever seen at one glance before. The green 
lea was speckled as thickly with them as a 
canvas by Van Alsloot or Sallaert with burgh- 
ers. The ripe hue of the red and dun kine 
absorbed the evening sunlight, which the 
white-coated animals returned to the eye in 
rays almost dazzling, even at the distant ele- 
vation on which she stood. 

The bird’s-eye perspective before her was 
not so luxuriantly beautiful, perhaps, as that 
other one which she knew so well; yet it was 
more cheering. It lacked the intensely blue 
atmosphere of the rival vale, and its heavy 
soils and scents; the new air was clearer, 
more ethereal, buoyant, bracing. The river 
itself, which nourished the grass and cows 
of these renowned dairies, flowed not like the 
streams in Blackmoor. Those were slow, 
silent, tinged, flowing over beds of mud into 
which the incautious wader might sink and 
vanish unawares. The Froom waters were 
clear as the pure River of Life shown to the 
Evangelist, rapid as the shadow of a cloud, 
with pebbly shallows that prattled to the sky 
all day long. There the water flower was 
the lily; the crowfoot here. 

Either the change in the quality of the air 
from heavy to light, or the sense of being 
amid new scenes where there were no in- 
vidious eyes upon her, sent up her spirits 
wonderfully. Her hopes mingled with the 
sunshine in an ideal photosphere which sur- 
rounded her as she bounded along against 
the soft south wind. She heard a pleasant 
voice in every breeze, and in every bird’s note 
seémed to lurk a joy. 

Her face had latterly changed with chan- 
ging states of mind. It might have been said 
to be continually fluctuating between beauty 
and ordinariness, according as the thoughts 
were gay or grave. One day she was pink 
and flawless; another she was pale and tragi- 
cal. When she was pink, she was feeling 
less than when she was pale; her more perfect 
mood accorded with her less perfect beauty ; 
her more perfect beauty with her less elevated 
mood. lt was her best face, physically, that 
was now set against the south wind. 

The irresistible, universal, automatic ten- 
dency to find enjoyment, which pervades all 
life from the meanest to the highest, had at 
length mastered her, no longer counteracted 
by external pressures. Being even now only 
a young and immature woman, one who 
mentally and sentimentally had not finished 
growing, it was impossible that any event 
should have left upon Tess an impression 
that was not at least capable of transmuta- 
tion. 

And thus her spirits and her thankfulness 
and her hopes, rose higher and higher. She 
tried several ballads, but found them inade- 
quate; till, recollecting the book that her eyes 
had so often wandered over of a Sunday 
morning before she had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, she chanted, ‘‘O ye Sun and 
Moon; O ye Stars; O ye Showers and Dew; 
ye Winds; ye Winter and Summer; ye Nights 
and Days; Light and Darkness; Mountains 
and Hills; all ye Green Things upon the 
Earth; ye Fowls of the Air; Beasts and 
Cattle; O all ye Children of Men; bless ye 
the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever.” 

She suddenly stopped and murmured, 
‘* But perhaps | don’t quite know Him yet.” 

And probably the half-unconscious rhapso- 
dy was a Pantheistic utterance in a Mono- 
theistic falsetto; women, whose chief com- 
panions are the forms and forces of out-door 
Nature retain in their souls far more of the 
pagan instincts of their remoter forefathers 
than of the systematized religions taught 
their race at later date. However, Tess found 
at least approximate expression for her feel- 
ings in the old Benedicite that she had lisped 
from infancy; and it was enough. Such 
high contentment with such a slight and 
initial Y septgnce voce as that of having started 
towards a means of independent living was 
a part of the Durbeyfield temperament. 
Tess really wished to walk uprightly; to 
seek out whatsoever things were true, and 
honest, and of good report; while her father 
did nothing of the kind; but she resembled 
him in being content with immediate and 
small achievements, and in having no mind 
for laborious effort towards such petty mone- 
tary and social advancement as could alone 
be effected by a family so heavily handi- 
capped as the once knightly D'Urbervilles 
were now. 

There was, of course, the unexpended en- 
ergy of her mother’s family, as well as the 
patural energy of Tess’s years and frame, 
rekindled after the experience which had so 
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overwhelmed her for thetime. Let the truth 
be told—women do as a rule live through 
such humiliations, and regain their spirits, 
and again look about them with an interested 
eye. While there’s life there’s hope is a con- 
viction not so entirely unknown to the ‘‘ de- 
ceived” as some amiable sentimentalists 
would have us believe. 

Tess Durbeyfield in good heart, and full 
of zest for life, descended the Egdon slopes 
lower and lower towards the dairy of her 
pilgrimage. 

The marked difference in the final par- 
ticular between the rival vales now showed 
itself. The secret of Blackmoor was best 
discovered from the heights around; to read 
aright the valley before her, it was absolutely 
necessary to descend into its midst. When 
Tess had accomplished this feat she found 
herself to be standing on a carpeted level, 
which stretched to the east and west as far 
as the eye could reach. 

The river had stolen from the higher 
tracts, and brought in particles to the vale all 
this horizontal land; and now, exhausted, 
aged, and attenuated, lay serpentining along 
through the midst of its former spoils. 

Not quite sure of her direction, Tess 
stood still upon the hemmed expanse of ver- 
dant flatness, like a fly on a billiard table of 
indefinite length, and of no more consequence 
to the situation than that fly. The sole effect 
of her presence upon the placid valley so far 
had been to excite the mind of a solitary 
heron, which, after descending to the ground 
not far from her path, stood, with neck erect, 
looking at her. 

But suddenly there arose from all parts of 
the lowland a prolonged and repeated call— 
“Waow! waow! waow!” From the furthest 
east to the furthest west the cries spread as if 
by contagion, accompanied in some cases by 
the barking of a dog. It was not the expres- 
sion of the valley’s consciousness that beauti- 
ful Tess had arrived, but the ordinary an- 
nouncement of milking-time—half past four 
o’clock—when the dairymen set about getting 
in the cows. 

The red and white herd nearest at hand, 
which had been phlegmatically waiting for 
the call, now trooped towards the steading 
in the background, their great bags of milk 
swinging under them as they walked. Tess 
followed slowly in the rear, and entered the 
barton by the open gate through which they 
had entered before her. Long thatched sheds 
stretched round the enclosure, their. slopes 
incrusted with vivid green moss, and their 
eaves supported by wooden posts rubbed to 
a glassy smoothness by the flanks of infinite 
cows and calves of by-gone years, now passed 
to an oblivion almost inconceivable in its pro- 
fundity. Between the posts were ranged the 
milchers, each exhibiting herself at the pre- 
sent moment to an eye in the rear as a circle 
on two stalks, down the centre of which a 
switch moved pendulum-wise; while the sun, 
lowering itself behind this patient row, threw 
their shadows accurately inwards upon the 
wall, There and thus it threw shadows of 
these obscure and unstudied figures every 
evening with as much care over each contour 
as if it had been the profile of a court beauty 
on a palace wall; copied them as diligently as 
it had copied Olympian shapes on marble 
facades long ago, or the outline of Alexander, 
Cesar, and the Pharaohs. 

They were the less restful cows that were 
stalled. Those that would stand still of their 
own free will were milked in the middle of 
the yard, where many of such better-behaved 
ones stood waiting now—all prime milchers, 
such as were seldom seen out of this valley, 
and not always within it; nourished by the 
succulent feed which the water-meads sup- 
plied at this prime season of the year. Those 
of them that were spotted with white reflect- 
ed the sunshine in dazzling brilliancy, and 
the polished brass knobs on their horns glit- 
tered with something of military display. 
Their large-veined udders hung ponderous as 
sand-bags, the teats sticking out like the legs 
of a gipsy’s crock; and as each animal lin- 
gered for her turn to arrive, the milk fell in 
drops to the ground. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. 
IL 
P\HAT riding is increasing in popularity is 
clearly attested by the crowded bridle- 
path of Central Park. It is greatly to be 
hoped, however, that with its growth in pub- 
lic favor a more than superficial knowledge 
of horsemanship will be sought for by those 
who desire to experience all the pleasure 
which may be derived from this sport. Wo- 
men especially, laboring as they do under 
the disadvantages of a side-saddle and im- 
perfectly developed muscles, should try to 
follow the most efficacious means of man- 
aging their horses, a result best obtained by 
riding in good form. Even those who con- 
sider themselves first-class horsewomen, and 
who are undoubtedly competent to manage 
an unruly animal, often have defects in form 
which destroy the grace and ease of their ap- 
pearance, and prevent them, in case of an 
emergency, from employing the full amount 
of power of which they are capable. Be- 
sides this there are so many benefits to be 
derived from the exercise—if one will take it 
in a common-sense manner—that every en- 
deavor should be made to extract the full 
amount of good from it. This cannot be 
done with any undue strain on the muscles 
arising from either a poor saddle, a back bent 
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almost double, the arms nearly pulled out 
by improper handling of the horse’s mouth, 
or with that abomination a tight waist. 
Sense in dressing and attention to good 
form are the two indispensable attributes 
by which women can make riding a means 
to improved health. 
Under such condi- 
tions all the organs 
are stimulated, and 
good digestion, an 
increased appetite, 
quieted nerves, bet- 
ter spirits, and 
sound sleep follow. 
With such advan- 
tages in sight, it is 
strange that more of 
an effort is not made 
to bring about these 
results by overcom 
ing bad habits. In 
most instances the 
faults come either 
from improper in- 
struction or vanity 
which will not per- 
mit or heed criti- 
cism. Occasionally 
a woman considers 
herself ‘‘a born rid 
er, with a natural seat,” and the result of 
this belief is 2 combination of pitiful mis- 
takes, especially when one realizes that had 
her taste for the sport been properly trained 
and cultivated, instead of being allowed to 
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Fig. 3.—Incorrect Position OF LEFT 


run wild, she would probably have made a 
rider. There might yet remain some hope 
of her acquiring a seat could she be con- 
vinced that there really is some knowledge 
on the subject she has 
not yet mastered. 

In reference to those 
who have been taught 
by incompetent mas- 
ters, a great deal is to 
be said, both to enable 
them to adopt the 
right way, and to pre- 
vent those who are 
desirous of learning 
from falling into their 
mistakes. 

No woman who 
rides should be with- 
out a practical know- 
ledge of how to saddle 
and bridle her horse, 
as grooms often turn 
them out imperfectly 
bitted or girthed, and 
unless she knows how 
to do it herself, she 
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will not perceive that 
anything is wrong, 
until too late to pre- 
vent mischief. She 
must see that the 
headstall fits, that the 
forehead band is not 
too tight, and that 
there is plenty of 
room between the 
throat-latch and the 
throat. ‘The snaffle 
rein is fitted by the 
buckles of the cheek 
piece, and should fall 
a trifle below the an- 

le of the mouth. 

he curb needs care- 
ful adjustment, that 
the mouth piece may 
rest exactly on the 
bars of the mouth, 
Then the chain must 
be hooked when 
quite flat on the chin 
groove, but not tight 
enough to inconven- 
ience the horse un- 
less used vigorously. 
The saddle should 
be very plain in ap- 
pearance, cut away 
at the withers, and 
level from front to cantle. When it is in 
position, the first girth is taken up, then the 
back one, and kept clear of the horse’s el- 
bows, that his action may not be impeded. 
Although pulling the girths excessively tight 
is to be avoided, it will not do to leave them 
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loose, as &@ Woman’s unevenly distributed 
weight might cause the saddle to turn. Any 
wrinkles in the skin caused by the girthing, 
should be smoothed away by passing the fin- 
gers between it and the horse. 

Unfortunately it is 
almost impossible for 
a woman to mount 
without assistance, 
unless she be very 
tall and her horse 
small. In this case 
she can reach the 
stirrup with her foot, 
and pull herself up 
by the saddle. Some- 
times the stirrup can 
be let down and used 
to mount with, then 
drawn up when seat- 
edinthe saddle. But 
this can only be done 
when the stirrup 
leather buckles over 
AW | the off flap, which is 
AAW not usual. Another 
\ method is to lead the 
horse to a fence or 
wall, climb that, and 
jump on to his back; 
but all these methods 
require a very quiet 
horse, and even then 
are not always prac- 
ticable. 

It is advisable to 
learn to mount from 
the ground as well as 
from a block. This is done by placing the 
right hand containing whip and reins on the 
upper pommel, the left foot, with the knee 
bent, in the clasped hands of the attendant, 
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the left hand on his shoulder, and, at a sig- 
nal, springing from the right foot, and 
straightening the left leg. 

Nine out of ten women, after mounting, 
first carefully adjust their habit, and have 
the stirrup or girths tightened before put- 
ting the knee over the pommel, while 
some even button their gloves, as a second- 
ary consideration when everything.else has 
been seen to, before taking up the reins, 
which have been loose on the horse’s neck. 
He might easily wrench himself from the 
groom at his head, and without her hold on 
the pommel, she would fall heavily to the 
ground; or if she were seated, but without 
reins, the horse might bolt into a tree, wall, 
or another horse. She would probably grasp 
the first rein at hand, perhaps the curb, and 
then the horse would rear dangerously, and 
if she did not relax her hold on his mouth 
at once, would be likely to fall backwards 
with her—the worst thing that can happen to 
a woman on a horse. All this may be avoid- 
ed by taking the reins before mounting, and 
upon touching the saddle, instantly putting 
the right knee over the pommel. ‘The reins 
should then be transferred to the left hand, 
with the snaffle on the outside, and the curb 
inside but loose. It will then be the proper 
time to arrange the skirt and stirrup. 

The first impulse of a novice is to grasp 
the horse with her left heel, while the leg is 
bent back from the knee so that it almost 
reaches his flank, as shown in Fig. 3. In- 
stead of this, the leg from the knee, which 
should not be more than half an inch below 
the pommel, must hang naturally in a per- 
pendicular line, and the foot parallel with 
the horse, the heel being held away from 
his side and slightly depressed, the ball of 
the foot resting on the stirrup. (See Fig. 1.) 
This alters the grip entirely, and gives the 
greatest possible purchase, with the knee 
firmly in the angle between the pommel and 
saddle flap, the thigh, close to the saddle 
above, and the inside of the calf below, where 
one should be able to hold a piece of paper 
while trotting without having it fall out. The 
left foot will of necessity remain quiet—a 
most desirable point often neglected. 

Now for the right leg. The first direction 
usually given is to grasp the pommel with 
it. That is all very well, but it leads to a 
grievous error. In the endeavor to obey the 
order, the right knee is pressed hard to the 
left—against the pommel, it is true, but in such 
a manuer that there is considerable space be- 
tween the leg and the saddle, extending from 
the knee half-way upthethigh. (See Fig. 4.) 
Thus the rider rises, owing to her grip being 
too high, and a person on the right can of- 
ten see the pommel beneath her. The first 
thing to do is to sit well back on the saddle, 
with the shoulders square to the front, and 
press down from the hip to the knee until 
as close to the saddle as possible. (See Fig 
2.) Then, when sure that the knee is down, 
tuking care that it does not leave the saddle 
in the slightest degree, grasp the pommel. 
It is from this knee that one must rise, and 
the most essential point is to have it abso- 
lutely firm, with a secure hold on as extend- 
ed a surface as possible. From the knee the 
leg hangs straight, kept close to the horse, 
with the toe depressed just enough to avoid 
breaking the line of the skirt. It is seldom 
realized that the right leg below the knee 
should be held as firmly against the horse 
as the left, but such is the case. 

It is well to discard the stirrup for some 
time during each ride, first at the canter, then 
at the trot, to make sure that too much weight 
is not rested on this support, and that the 
rise is from the right knee. If too much de- 
pendence is placed on the stirrup, the seat 
is sure to be too far to the left, unless tire lea- 
ther is too short, when the body will be as 
much too far to the right, instead of directly 
on top of the horse. 

If these directions are observed, a very 
firm seat will be the result, which gives a 
confidence that enables one to be thoroughly 
flexible above the waist without fear of go- 
ing off, the dread of which often accounts 
for a stiff or crouching position. A test as 
to whether one is sitting close enough in the 
canter, is to put a handkerchief on the saddle, 
and see if the seat is firm enough to keep it 
there. C. DE Hurst. 


THE QUESTION-ASKING HABIT. 


Ek most other things, curiosity may 
be either a virtue or a vice. With its 
proper use we have no present concern. We 
are only to consider one of its most disagree- 
able manifestations. 

The English have an old proverb to the 
effect that those who ask no questions will 
be told no lies. It would be well to bear this 
surly old proverb ever in mind when tempt- 
ed to make idle inquiries. There are so 
many reasons — reticence is wise and right, 
and the knowledge of the truth might be 
harmful, that the temptation to evade or deny 
the truth is very strong to those whose po- 
liteness makes it difficult for them to refuse 
to answer even an impertinent question. 

We may have no bad motives when asking 
Mrs. A. how she became acquainted with 
Mrs. B.; we may not, in fact, care much 
about the matter; but it has occurred to us 
to wonder how, why, and where a lady of 
such elegance and fashion as Mrs. A. should 
have become so intimate with the humble 
and unattractive Mrs. B. that the one can 
rarely be met without the other. 

So far no harm has been done. As we 
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have asked no questions, no mischievous sur- 
mises have been set afloat, and no rudeness 
has been committed. It may be that neither 
woman would object to making known the 
origin of their friendship; but it may also be 
that to tell it would be to unfold a long story 
of sorrow or misfortune. 

Every one detests the scandal-monger, but 
his occupation would be gone without the 
aid of the questioner. The latter’s motives 
may be innocent, but the results of his vul- 
gar impertinence are often disastrous. Ev- 
ery one who feels in himself a rising inquiry 
in regard to the private affairs of others 
should crush it. Parents should use every 
effort to divert the natural curiosity of their 
children into useful and elevating channels. 

A little girl of eight years stood squarely 
before a visitor of her mother’s, her large 
blue eyes staring unfalteringly while she 
asked, as if the answers were her due: 

‘*You were away from home last week, 
Mrs. M. Where did you go? Whom did 
ag go tosee? What did you go for? Did 
Mr. M. go with you? Why didn’t he go? 
Why did you stay so long?” 

And so on and on. ‘The visitor mean- 
while making frantic efforts to maintain a 
conversation with the child’s mother, who 
herself had a most painful time of it, di 
vided as she was between her own curiosity, 
which was keen as that of her child, and a 
half perception of the impoliteness of the 
interrogatory. As soon as possible the call 
was brought to a close, and the visitor es- 
caped, congratulating herself on her skill in 
avoiding a direct answer to the one telling 
question, ‘‘ What did you go to New York 
for?” which had been repeated again and 
again during the ‘“‘bad quarter-hour,” in 
which she had felt herself to be an unwilling 
witness under a cross-examining lawyer of 
more than usual ability. 

Having returned to her own home, Mrs. 
M. began examining herself in regard to 
her own methods with her children, 

**Have I ever suffered them,” she de 
manded of herself, ‘‘to ask questions in 
regard to matters which do not concern 
them?” <A low voice sounded in her heart 
with painful clearness: ‘‘ Yes, I have, and 
worse. I have myself, in their presence, 
often made inquiries, more or less direct, 
about things with which I had no per 
sonal interest, and I have many times ex- 
pressed an idle curiosity.about the actions 
and affairs of my neighbers. There is hard- 
ly a day in which I have not asked useless 
and sometimes even impertinent questions of 
my own family and intimate friends, even if 
I have not been thus impolite to chance ac 
quaintances.” 

If more of us listened as frankly to the ac- 
cusations of conscience, the number of ill 
bred questioners would speedily diminish. It 
is worthy of note that some of the most per 
sistent Paul Prys of society resent most 
strongly the efforts of others to lift the veil 
of their own lives. Isit that they know to 
be untrue the excuse of ‘‘ feeling a friendly 
interest” which they allege for themselves? 
A friendly interest receives confidences with 
pleasure and guards them with care. It 
neither demands nor reveals. 


ROYAL FISH. 


MXHROUGHOUT the British dominions 

whale and sturgeon are royal fish, and 
those cast ashore belong to the crown. In 
old times the rule was that the king should 
have the head of the whale, and the queen 
the tail, because the whalebone, which was 
useful in her toilette, was supposed to be in 
the tail; the truth being, however, that both 
the whalebone and the precious ambergris 
were to be found in the head. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 
See illustration on front page. 
UN and summer and dancing leaves, 
And a robin singing cheerily, 
And swallows twittering under the eaves, 
And a ruffle of wind in the barley 


A green good land, and merry, forsooth, 
As the lilt of a nesting starling. 

What danger lurks for the stately youth 
Who faces the city’s darling ? 


Does she work a charm as apoise she stands 
In this verge of woodland shadow, 

Of “woven faces and waving hands,” 
And sunshine clear from the meadow ? 


Does sweet love laugh from her parted lips, 
Or beam in her eyes, dark glancing, 

Or, burning, leap from her finger-tips 
In a thrill that is soul-entrancing ? 


Does she play at bowls with a lover’s faith 
In this summer world of roses, 

Till a jealous soul works woe and seath, 
And winter that never closes ? 


Or—whisper low—does he stir her soul 
As a wind through a wind-harp sighing, 

Till her wild heart sobs as the white days roll, 
“Summer and love are dying” ? 


Nay, nay, not so. O gushing seer, 
The riddle is past your reading; 
Though the city maid is athrill with fear, 
She knows not love-lies-bleeding. 


This good tall fellow is true and kind, 
And thinks she is just from heaven ; 
The danger is—he may swiftly find 


. 


That she wears shoes marked “ E Seven.” 
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MONT DOR-LES-BAINS—RETURNING 
FROM THE BATH. 
M' INT DOR-LES-BAINS is one of the most beautifully 


situated watering-places in Auvergne, and owes its ex- 
istence to its warm mineral springs, which, like others in the 
same district of France, were made use of by the Romans for 
bathing purposes. The season is from June to the middle 
of September, and during that time the little town is crowd- 
ed with visitors who have come to take the waters externally 
and internally. The more robust bathers walk to the Eta- 
blissement and home again after their bath; but the less ac- 
tive are carried to and fro in sedan-chairs by porters. The 
lady bathers have for external garment a sort of sleeved 
white cloak with a hood, and the gentlemen generally put 
on a coat over the regulation pyjamas. The air is frequent- 


ly very chilly before the sun has full power, and then the 
bathers are careful to keep their mouths covered up, like the 
party of three depicted in our illustration as returning home 
by the fountain in the little “ parc,” while the approaching 
chair is on its way to the Etablissement. 


THE STRANGER AT HIBBALD'S. 
AN EPISODE. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


“HA past nine,” said the traveller, examining his 
watch by the clear moonlight. ‘‘Upon my soul, I 
believe the whole country is asleep! One of the Blue Laws 
of this Connecticut, it may be. Driver”—in a louder tone— 
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‘is it that you must put out the lights of a Saturday even- 
ing, or that they are not enlighted at all?” 

Joel Home closed one eye, it being his prudent way al 
ways to “sight” a question before committing his shrewd- 
ness toareply. ‘‘I never heered of any law for or against. 
Maybe the young folks turn in a trifle earlier when there’s 
courtin’ to be done Sunday night. Speakin’ of courtin’, you 
needn't turn your head, Sally, as if you was interested. Old 
girls had best think of somethin’ else.” 

The man on the back seat ‘shrugged his shoulders, with a 
smile, satisfied to have discovered in his charioteer one of 
those unique beings whom the educated foreigner accepts as 
a typical American. Much travel, likewise, had taught him 
to encourage any amusing companionship, and he asked 
further, ‘‘Is your little village Dalton sought after as a 
summer resort?” 
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‘‘There’s more or less comin’ and goin’,” rejoined Joel, 
turning toward his passenger, and leaning one arm in a 
leisurely way on the top of the seat. ‘‘ Dalton is considered 
sightly and healthy, and it’s not too far from nor too nigh a 
big city like H——. Yes, yes”—in a musing tone—‘“‘ city 
folks come here and sit round, so to speak, in places where 
Vda deal rather stand on my feet. And another queer item” 

here Joel stopped to laugh moderately—‘‘ city folks take 
pride in doing the very things we country people are too 
proud to be caught at. Pride is as common as measles, but 
both has different features, accordin’ to the constitution and 
climate,” he added. ‘‘ Did you ever notice that some of them 
who goes cousining in warm weather ain’t so ravin’ particular 
about their visits being returned in winter? I have known— 
Speakin’ of scenery, as we was awhile back, I can’t say it 
was ever made much of in our family—I wasn’t fetched up 


‘ OBSTRUCTIONISTS.” 


on it—but the hill back of my house is considered a likely 
spot to look round. Our minister’s wife, Mis’ Rensford, 
made a picture, and gave it my wife—old house, ellum-trees 
in front, and me in my shirt sleeves outside the door. My 
wife thinks all creation of that.” Joel laughed, with the 
pleased air of a man whom fate commands to be a hero. 

“Ah, Monsieur Rensford, your good pastor, has he been 
with you long, perhaps? Is he old?” 

‘* Fifteen years next Thanksgiving since he came. I re- 
member that fall because crops was bad, and the valley 
bridge was carried down stream by the biggest freshet. 1 
really thought— But maybe you don’t care what I thought, 
being, as I conclude, a stranger in these parts. Furren, if it 
isn’t takin’ a liberty to say it?” 

“Yes,” was briefly replied, as the unknown gave a long, 
sweeping scrutiny to the landscape of still woodland and 





plain vanishing, with an occasional farm-hous¢ 
very horizon. 

‘* Well, as to the minister’s age, he isn’t advanced to show 
itas yet. Mis’ Rensford is considerable younger 

The next inquiry was made with slight hesitation, as if 
the speaker could not phrase the thought behind. ‘* Madam« 
—that is, Pastor Rensford’s wife—she is young 


, you say, 
and beautiful’ 


‘‘Been married sixteen years; oldest girl fourteen; three 
children younger,” was the succinct reply 

A long, incredulous breath escaped the listener, who moved 
slightly, and buttoned his coat. Les années! Les années! 


he muttered to himself; and Joel, catching the accent, ob 
Sé rved 
‘Their aunt, who lived with them, died last winter.” 
Silence succeeded, broken at length by the driver pro tem., 
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who was moved tosay,confidentially: ‘‘Opin- 
ions as to Mis’ Rensford’s looks don’t agree. 
Some folks consider that she has too much 
style about her for a minister’s wife, and 
yet”"—shutting both eyes to assist memory 
—*it can't be her clothes; they are plain 
enough, if anything, too, I should say. But 
I will own up that when she first came it 
made me riled clear through to see her walk 
in to church. I felt as if she was walking 
over Dalton people, and stampin’ her foot 
down. Law, ’tain’t so! Mis’ Rensford isn’t 
to call a beauty, but she is an active woman, 
and a lady, no mistake.” 

Joel Home had gone two miles out of his 
way to deposit the belated traveller, and as 
the lamps at Hibbard’s burned latest, out of 
a traditional faith in coming guests, the yel- 
low-brown house, whose ancient piazzas were 
supplied with wooden benches enough for 
an army of idlers, at length gave token that 
the six-mile drive from the railway station 
was over. 

As the wagon clattered up, the tall land- 
lord was discovered stretching his arms 
mightily before locking doors for the night, 
and seeking that repose for which he had 
a natural aptitude. Theodore Winthrop 
says: ‘‘ In town the landlord is utterly merged 
in his hotel; in the country the landlord is 
a personality. He is greater than the house 
he keeps. Men arriving inspect the master 
of the house narrowly.” Nor did this man 
fail to justify any reasonable expectation, 
since his office shone with transmitted dig- 
nity. Loungers in the bar gossiped of doings 
that inspired the old man’s wit; and Elisha 
was a good raconteur of his father’s tales, 
without suffering by way of contrast in set- 
ting forth his own. 

‘‘Is that you, Hibbard? Supper and room 
wanted for this gentleman. I brought him 
from Turner. Stage broke down, and Cullis 
asked me to pass him along.” 

‘*Don’t say! I'llcall mother. Please step 
into the setting-room ”’—sweeping the new- 
comer with one keen glance, and divining 
that air, foreign and peculiar, which pertained 
to him. 

A close parlor of the village-tavern type 
invited them, and Joel Home deposited on a 
chair the valise and large travelling -shawl, 
the umbrella and stick, which were the only 
luggage of his mysterious companion, As 
the owner drew out his pocket-book, offering 
with a gesture to pay the usual fare, the 
farmer carelessly shook his head. 

‘“‘T ain’t in want of money, nor am I sorry 
to do a good turn now and then. Maybe I 
shall go to France before I die, and then— 
Hope you'll like your accommodations. You 
have been about enough, I reckon, to shut 
your eyes when you don’t wish to see.” And 
with this friendly hint, Joel Home took him- 
self away, followed by the surprised acknow- 
ledgments of one unused to service given on 
such a principle. 

Supper, hastily improvised, was much bet- 
ter than the style of the house promised, and 
a comfortable bedroom on the second floor 
was then at his disposal. At midnight the 
man, standing at an open window, looked 
out at the straggling village, most picturesque 
by moonlight. Just across the green com- 
mon a church lifted its spire toward the dee 
heaven where so many moons have vanished. 
Close to this building stood a detached dwell- 
ing-house, evidently a parsonage. 

*“‘ And it is her home! Madame la Mére! 
The little Violet! Impossible!” 

But the inmates of the dwelling slept, una- 
ware that any waking dreams hovered about 
them. When one’s Sunday sermons are writ- 
ten and one’s family duties accomplished, 
‘‘how pleasant is Saturday night!” 

Hibbard’s curiosity in reference to his 
boarder elicited no facts. No enthusiast over 
trout brooks or game; no artist, if the absence 
of ‘‘ painter's traps” proved as much; cer- 
tainly not a land speculator, nor an invalid 
sniffing the fresh air and sipping spring wa- 
ter with an eye to subtle results in his physi- 
cal being. These distinctive classes each sea- 
son brought to the way-side tavern. Elisha 
was quick to discern a typical specimen of 
either. 

After his savory breakfast had been eaten 
with such deliberation that Martha Mears, 
the cook, thought the stranger ‘‘a kind of 
paralytic,” Monsieur Le Clerc, for such was 
his name, walked away toward the river 
whose shining coil he had traced in the 
morning sunlight. 

**Going in swimming, I suppose,” the land- 
lord remarked to an habitue of his sunn 
piazza who had uttered his weekly jest, “ 
don’t feel quite up to church to-day,” with 
an apologetic glance at the rather elegant 
person, who rose as he sat down, and with a 
civil nod to Andy Davis, turned away. The 
stranger's nationality made this act improb- 
able, but after a vague guess or two on either 
side, the conversation became animated over 
the slight mystery which hung about this 
latest arrival at Hibbard’s. 

To the west a sharp hill overlooked Dalton 
and its surrounding country miles away. 
Soon the long strides of Monsieur Le Clerc 
carried him to a charming spot, as fair in its 
summer dress as many about which the Old 
World traditions cling. The small New Eng- 
land town lying in the soft valley below pre- 
sented the same elements which story and ex- 
perience have made familiar to all men. Here 
were simplicity, ——y: and work; reli- 
gion appearing now and again in singular 
phases, often spoken of as the vital principle 
of existence. Here was kindly fellowship 
and an almost family concern in the burdens 
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and sorrows of one’s neighbor. Here also 
the detractions of petty gossip and jealousy; 
dread of change and an atmospheric stagna- 
tion, evading the skill of the reformer, how- 
ever wise. 

‘What it must be! One should call it 
death without repose, this life without amuse- 
ment. And to this she came, and like a good 
angel will submit until one day, puff! goes 
the breath, and my queen is laid beside—it 
may be Joel Home. Yet when it comes to 
the matter of dust, the grand Shakespeare 
laughs at any distinction. So!” 

A deep-voiced bell rang out upon the air, 
its silvery vibrations waking fairy echoes as 
it summoned worshippers to the house of 
God. This sound recalled to the listener his 
intention to join the congregation of Pastor 
Rensford, and he quickly returned to the 
highway. Monsieur Le Clerc’s trained senses 
took in each unusual feature and effect of the 
congregation assembling ‘‘from the four 
corners of the globe,” as he said to himself. 
The apparition of a tall fellow in an ill-fit- 
ting silk hat climbing a stone wall which di- 
vided the graveyard from the church green 
brought a gleam of mirth to his sombre eyes. 
‘* As one should fancy, arisen from the tomb 
in a neighbor's chapeau.” For himself, he 
cared little for the evident curiosity lavished 
on his dress—the light summer cloak of a 
fashion unknown to Dalton, the daintily fit- 
ting gloves which he had drawn on as he 
walked—or upon his handsome thin face, 
round which the loose ‘‘lovelocks” curled 
in statuesque fashion. Not that Monsieur 
Le Clerc was blind to admiring glances or 
inattentive to the impressible fair of any 
name or nationality. 

Seated alone in the slip reserved for 
strangers ‘‘stopping at Hibbard’s,” the sub- 
ject of whispered conjecture was studying 
the whitewashed room guiltless of picture or 
crucifix or any other sign of a decorative re- 
ligion. Two or three large oil lamps swung 
uneasily above the heads of sitters in the 
broad aisle, and these and the red plush desk 
cushion were the sole ornaments, since the 
carpet was seeing its worse days. But through 
open windows the sunlight fell, and sweet 
flowery airs from across the parsonage gar- 
den drifted like a heavenly message. The 
bell ceased tolling, and up the aisle hurried 
a stout ugly man, carrying his sermon in his 
hat as if he were presenting a petition; fol- 
lowing his lead came a woman, tall, slender, 
willowy, whose cheap muslin dress,and white 
mantle, and straw bonnet trimmed with a bit 
of lace and a bunch of pansies, seemed the 
ultimate success of the crown milliner. The 
counterpart of Abel Rensford appeared in 
the person of that eldest clumsy boy, who 
stumbled over the cricket and flung himself 
into the corner of the pew, while a fairy girl 
of five and a striking, self-possessed young 
maiden of fourteen gave ample scope for a 
study of contrasts to the student of human 
nature. 

Unconscious that a ghost from the realin 
of the past had risen to disturb the wonted 
routine of her days, Mrs. Rensford opened 
the hymn-books, and prepared to join in the 
familiar psalm given out. The simple music 
was really well rendered by choir and con- 
gregation. Her own pure voice, blending 
with others, touched a spring of memory in 
the heart of one listener, who involuntarily 
bent slightly forward. Time and place were 
lost; he saw no more the bare New England 
church, but upon a blue still lake of Switzer- 
land he was rowing with a girl of nineteen— 
a girl in whose eyes slept mountain shadows 
and liquid azure, who sang a gay French 
chanson, and dipped her white hand in the 
stream. 

Frankly had she then told him of the hap- 
py chance which sent her abroad in place of 
one previously asked, whose health had failed. 
The rich childless couple, about sailing for a 
long absence from America, had begged the 
privilege of caring for a fresh life less cum- 
bered with the knowledge of the world they 
had accumulated. 

Violet Brett was an orphan, doubly grate- 
ful for such good fortune as brought both 
friends and opportunities unsought. Of 
course she said nothing of the large return 
made by her of enthusiasm and buoyant 
health and fine susceptibility to every im- 
pression, but Victor Le Clerc heard her 
praises early and late from the Romneys, 
with whom she had then remained three 
years. 

What a season was that! The young 
Frenchman, just released from study, was 
eager to share whatever these charming 
Americans might be doing. The Romneys 
were “truly kind,” because they threw no 
obstacles in the way of an acquaintance that 
ripened swiftly. They knew Violet better 
than did he, with all his lover-like intuitions. 

Love was an element in her sunny life, but 
only one. Breathing an atmosphere of po- 
etry and romance, it was hard separating re- 
ality from dream, and the handsome face 
and form, the magnetic presence, of Victor 
Le Clerc partook of that unreality out of 
which the New England born girl expected 
to awake. 

But truly he had loved this well-poised 
Violet, wooing her with the haste and ardor 
of his youth; not in words, which he feared, 
but with the more entrancing language of 
eye and sign. If she responded to the extent 
of her feeling for him, that fell far short of 
his, and held it long in check. 

To walk dusty ways and fight prosaic bat- 
tles with such a one as Victor Le Clerc was 
simply impossible, and the practical side of 


her nature said him nay. The sober second 
thought of her life—its purpose and work 
—would assert itself later on, when this 
living experience had become memory, and 
even her lover’s delicate fine face would be 
framed and hung up. Victor Le Clerc could 
not accuse the generous girl of coquetting 
with him, though he may have resented his 
disappointment in its first stage, as we all re- 
sent the agony that might have been spared 
us by a kinder fate. The day came when 
there was no more to be hoped or feared by 
him, and when Violet, distressed and con- 
fused, had almost yielded to the voice of re- 
gret which called after Victor when he had 
really taken leave and departed. 

Not to dwell upon details of parting so 
new to each heart, so old to the ear, the Rom- 
neys returned home with their charge, and 
after four years Violet Brett married, while 
Victor, whose regret became the most pleas- 
ing phantom of his existence, drifted from 
shore to shore, spending his modest income 
to much advantage, and cultivating his so- 
cial gifts with success. He remained un- 
married, not unconsoled, as various charm- 
ing women could testify. 

Now, after twenty years, the man gazed 
on the embodiment of his dreams. He, Vic- 
tor Le Clerc, seated in the old Connecticut 
meeting-house, whose quaint ugliness possess- 
ed no redeeming feature in his view, so near 
to his goddess that he might touch her shaw], 
might feast his eyes upon her changed yet 
beautiful face—for it was both changed and 
beautiful, touched with lights and shades 
whose meaning the man could not interpret. 
The disillusion waiting on reunion’ of this 
character simply dispels into thin air the ten- 
der memory or the passionate yearning far 
oftener than it stings the sensitive soul with 
regret. Something was—it will never be again. 
Our hero, however, aware that youth no 
longer walked with him, thought the Violet 
of his spring-time as refined and fair a matron 
as any it had been his fate to know, and his 
interest was piqued to learn the accessories 
of her life. Certainly his fastidious taste 
was not shocked by rude reality. 

Then he fell to studying the big man, now 
advanced in the delivery of his sermon. No 
ordinary person, one saw, with vital energy 
and truth shining out of kind clear eyes, in- 
fusing themselves through every word and 
gesture. Ugly, unconventional, and unworld- 
ly without doubt, but a thorough man. 
‘*The woman instinctively loves the priest; 
it is nature,” said Victor Le Clerc, remem- 
bering his favorite aphorism and the more 
assuring facts of experience. Service ended, 
the people quickly poured out of the build- 
ing, assuring themselves of the safe common- 
place after Parson Rensford’s solemn utter- 
ances. It was the irreverent New England 
habit, but Joel. Home once declared that he 
always found it ‘‘dretful comfortable” to 
unhitch his horse, back the wagon, and drink 
from the running spring which supplied the 
thirsty with pure water. 

ere I be! I can’t help thinking I 
shall keep till next Lord’s day.” 

Mrs. Rensford delayed to tie her little 
girl’s bonnet; then to speak with an infirm 
parishioner; turning to the now emptied aisle, 
she suddenly stood still, passing her hand 
over her eyes as if to remove a mist. The 
stranger, who had waited quietly, stepped 
forward and stretched out his hands with an 
eager gesture, ‘‘ Violet?” he said, doubtfully, 
hesitating over the word, while she, meeting 
the grasp, gazed at him in startled surprise. 

** Victor—Victor Le Clerc! Can it be that 
you are here—that you recognized me—that 
you remember—” 

‘Yes, Victor. And why, indeed, should I 
not remember? It is I who am old and tired 
and—passé. I perceive you very blooming 
and fresh and contente /” 

The dark almond-shaped eyes, with their 
heavy curling fringes, looked reproach and 
wordless melancholy, but the graceful youth 
was a no less graceful and perfectly self- 
conscious man, and the woman he addressed 
smiled inwardly at his assertions. 

“I am very, very glad to see you in my 
home, and truly g at that there are in m 
face some traces yet of the Violet of old. 
How long and how swift the years become? 
My children, as you see, are growing up. 
My Margaret is as tall as her mother.” 

Mrs. nsford spoke with embarrassed 
haste, the fine color burning on her cheek 
as if to justify the flattery that stimulated it. 
She also glanced about her with the instinct 
of the minister’s wife. No one must feel 
neglected because of her striking-looking ac- 
quaintance whom the humblest were the 
surest to observe. In truth, whispered com- 
ments were flying through the little groups 
who drove or sauntered along the picturesque 
street. 

‘Staying at Hibbard’s,” satisfied the in- 
curious. 

‘Somebody that kept a sharp eye on Mrs. 
Rensford; an old beau, perhaps,” sitters in 
their vicinity remarked, while the minister, 
leading impatient Katie, slipped quietly 
through the garden gate to the back door of 
the parsonage and eluded question. 

The visions of Daniel did not blind the 
good man to his unusual auditor, nor was it 
the first time that a former admirer of his 
wife had glanced into their rural home. 
Perhaps it is always embarrassing to stand 
face to face with our outworn selves. No 
garment of the flesh becomes to us as weird 
and obsolete as the soul wrappings we lay 
aside and cannot resume again at will. The 
very effort to place ourselves where we stood, 
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to fee) as we felt in the vanished years, but 
serve to assure us that our identity has 
changed. After the few sentences of greet- 
ing had been spoken, neither the ready 
Frenchman nor the gracious woman found a 
word to utter. There was an excited gleam 
in the beautiful eyes of Mrs. Rensford, and 
the roses of youth bloomed for an hour 
above the sobering lines of care, but that 
uneasiness made the shelter of home doubly 
grateful. 

“‘T want to introduce to you my husband, 
and he will add his welcome to mine,” she 
said, as they neared the gate. ‘‘I have de- 
scribed you to him.” 

Victor Le Clerc, who may have been over- 
elated by the evident emotion of his Violet, 
looked disconcerted. ‘‘ Ah, very charming!” 
was his reply, but ‘‘ How cruel!” would have 
been sincerer. One’s self-love is wounded by 
the disclosure that the discarded lover can 
be freely mentioned in the confidence of 
matrimony. 

The minister's wife ushered her visitor 
through an old-fashioned square hall into 
the a living-room—tasteful enough to 
indicate that the style of the church did not 
limit that of the parsona, A wider culture 
than Dalton had yet attained, some adjuncts 
of a world cheerfully resigned, were here 
evident; satisfactory, for the sesthetic travel- 
ler had dreaded more whitewash. 

Abram Rensford was already busy at his 
study table, with a cup of tea and a biscuit 
at his elbow, that Sunday lunch sufficing 
his appetite until the evening, when Violet 
entered and hurriedly explained who and 
what was their guest. 

‘‘In a moment, my dear. This Hebrew 
grammar must be rebound. Yes, I perceived 
a cavalier in Hibbard’s pew. I am sure his 
appearance surprised the congregation as 
much as theirs must have surprised him. 
His sympathies do not quicken at call of the 
rustic element, I should say!” Rising with 
a smile, he patted his wife’s shoulder as if 
she had been a daughter asking the parental 
consent to a suitor. 

In his loyal heart Abram Rensford never 
shrank from his young wife’s friends, who 
were not always at the pains to conceal from 
him the puzzle that her marriage proved to 
them. From that gayer circle Violet had 
chosen him, and the same mysterious Provi- 
dence who willed such treasure to him would 
watch over its safety. A contented, loving 
mistress of a family, to which she is the sun, 
can afford to look behind as the disappointed 
cannot. 

Thus the Rensfords proceeded to the par- 
lor, where monsieur had addressed himself 
to the aristocratic and calm young Margaret, 
who quite disapproved of the commonplace, 
and welcomed the foreigner as one born in 
her own sphere. Her mother’s poise and 

race, with less of sweetness and simplicity, 
demanded “a career” by-and-by, as Victor 
Le Clerc foresaw. 

In simple, dignified fashion the host greet- 
ed him, as if he too were allied with that 
Old World experience of travel and com- 
panionship, and without effort the talk be- 
came easy and every-day chat. The chil- 
dren were presented, and dismissed to their 
slight refreshment before Sunday - school, 
and the minister quietly excused himself to 
clerical duty, after urging Le Clerc to share 
their late afternoon dinner. This was cour- 
teously declined; but nothing disturbed the 
long téte-d-téte which followed the withdraw- 
al of the family. 

How delicious was the golden day, warm, 
yet with the peculiar clarity of our Septem- 
ber weather! Birds flitted about the trees 
and beneath the windows, and bees hummed 
in the bright-hued annuals, while the sway- 
ing cypress vines that festooned the porch 
made soft shadows on the hall floor. Lean- 
ing back in a deep easy-chair Victor Le 
Clerc missed nothing of the beauty and sooth- 
ing environment. Also, he detected what 
time had wrought in and upon the girl whom 
he had once bitterly lamented and always 
vaguely missed. 

**You wish to hear something of my his- 
tory? How I have lived, and why I—married 
as I did?” asked Mrs. Rensford, gently lifting 
her clear eyes to Le Clerc, after a pause, dur- 
ing which each waited for the other to speak. 
‘*T can conceive your curiosity, since you 
have been so kind as to look me up.” 

Apparently her companion was all eager- 
ness, and she resumed. 

“The year succeeding my return I spent 
in New York, still the ward of the Romneys, 
and by them introduced into gay society. 
I was dazzled, charmed, wearied, by turns. 
I had admirers who never touched my heart, 
and flattery that palled upon my taste; and 
I longed finally to plant myself on solid 

ound. You are aware that I was a penni- 

ess orphan, and other than that I shrank 
from appearing, for the tacit deceit my posi- 
tion involved hurt my Yankee honesty and 
independence.” 

She laughed softly, and the man made a 
deprecating gesture. 

**Joel Home is— Yankee! Not you, in- 
deed!” 

**I did resolve to be a teacher, and I suc- 
ceeded in convincing my generous friends, 
the Romneys, that the plan was not a school- 
girl freak. I chose a country village as a 
modest field for action, and was examined 
for the charge by the minister, Mr. Rensford. 
Thus our acquaintance began. If you knew, 
but you cannot, how wise and helpful and 
tender he proved! I was in a restless, unset- 
tled, unhappy mood, and my ideal school— 
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bah, I never recall it without a shudder! 
Yet my adviser forbade my resigning at 
once, and slowly I became equal to the task, 
and enjoyed it as work.” 

‘You were in love?” interrupted the lis- 
tener; for she hesitated and glanced absently 
at him as he sat shading his face with a slen- 
der brown hand. 

‘*No, I think not.” In that instant she 
had asked herself how she would enjoy a 
superb diamond ring on her husband's fin- 
ger, and tried to imagine it there. ‘‘In six 
months,” she resumed, ‘‘ Mr. Rensford was 
called away by business, and we did not 
meet for a year.” 

‘* Fancy what ennu?, what sameness of toil! 
And for pleasure? But how could you en- 
dure?” 

‘‘Ah! I was young and strong, and. m 
freedom pleased me. Also, I fancied that 
—_ influence over the characters of my pu- 
pils.” 

“ Sans doute! You are too modest to con- 
fess that those rustics of the place adored 

you.” 

‘* That they never did, except—yes, except 
—you will laugh—my oldest Scmolee.” 

**Oh, but I do not laugh!” With sudden 
vehemence Victor Le Clerc leaned forward 
and confronted Mrs. Rensford. ‘‘ He was to 
you only another Victor—a youth to be in- 
spired, not a man to lean upon.” 

The woman before him flushed deeply, but 
answered quietly enough: ‘‘ Those things are 
greatly beyond our control, nor should one 


be blamed unless for taking unworthy ad- 
vantage. I was not conscious of so doing, 


in either instance.” 

“Forgive me! I have not blamed, only 
rieved for long; and you are in the right. 
The true master comes, and one yields per- 
force.” Monsieur Le Clerc pulled a branch of 
wistaria toward him, and toyed with the 
leaves, while the interesting gloom of his face 
lit with swift laughter. ‘‘ Does your Eden 
never pall upon you? Are these good folk 
like my landlord, or my coachman, or even 
the sacristan who examined my clothes be- 
fore he showed me a seat in the church?” 

Mrs. Rensford joined in his laugh with an 
appreciative nod of her head. ‘‘It must 
strike you very curiously, but all New Eng- 
land parishes have their families of wealth 
and culture. Dalton is not as obscure, and 
our people are more intelligent than these 
specimens lead one toinfer. As for the stim- 
ulus of responsibility outside my own gates, 
possibly that must remain an enigma to you, 
whose ideas on many subjects are not mine, 

as we discovered twenty years ago.” 

‘‘ Wife, mother, and Lady Bountiful, your 
look shows peace,” soliloquized the guest, 
after a fashion that Violet Rensford recalled 
as his favorite way of talking. ‘‘If you had 
tasted simplicity alone, I could understand. 
But no. Where is your taste for splendor— 
for court life? When I met your friend 
Mr. Romney but yesterday in New York, he 
said, ‘A very fine man is the Pastor Rens- 
ford, but our Violet should not live out of 
sight and hearing.’” 

A shade flitted across the face he was 
studying. ‘‘My friends will not see that I 
have a dear home and the best of husbands. 
What can fashionable society add to my re- 
sources during the years of my children’s 
early training? By-and-by we shall, for their 
sake, remove to a university town or city. 
Tell me now of yourself,” she added, chan- 
ging the subject with alacrity. 

Victor Le Clere was not averse to speaking 
of that individual whose merits and misfor- 
tunes never exhausted his sympathy. 

He spoke delicately and well, giving to his 
unuseful life the flavor he had not always 
found in it; permitting a light here or a 
shadow there with the true artistic instinct. 
Mrs. Rensford was greatly interested and re- 
sponsive, musing on the singular contrasts 
of her past and present existence, the foreign 
and romantic elegance of the man who seem- 
ed as unsubstantial even in actual contact as 
the stage hero in cloak and plumed chapeau. 

‘*T have seen your America, I have beheld 
you once more, and now I go to return to my 
own land,” was his remark in conclusion. 

‘‘And what then?” She was measuring 
by the lines of her own moral mathematics 
the being thus presented to her. To lose 
from her mind that sharpened sense of duty 
and privilege into which she was born, and 
which each’year accented, would be to part 
with her dearest birthright. Neither the 
spiritual nor the moral nature was recognized 
as necessary in the avowed pursuits of this 
man whom she might once have led, but 
could she have moulded him? It looked 
doubtful now. 

‘‘T paint, it may be, I read, study, attend 
theatre, and travel for my health and cheer- 
fulness. Now a month in Rome, a winter 
in Paris, a summer day in Normandy. I 
know men and women. The conversation 
of my France gives charm and object. At 

as a 


“* Yes, tell me of your pursuits. Have you 
no higher aim, Victor?” She called him by 
his name with sudden pity and longing. 
‘* You have many years before you, and you 
might—” 

An ironical smile played round the mouth 
and eyes, which drooped suggestively. ‘‘If 
one has not vocation, what say you? Your 
religion is but dreary, and charity is not 
a pleasurable profession. For politics one 
needs immense energy, influence, what not? 
I do not care to ‘make history.’ No man 
demands less of fortune, and 1 give myself, 
with discretion, to my friends,” 
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Again they regarded one another with the 
scrutiny of souls that have divined their dis- 
tance each from each. A touch of magnet- 
ism did not imply real sympathy between 
them. Yet.a casual observer might easily 
have misunderstood the little pantomime. 

Sarah Myers, the useful and unbending 
‘‘help,” who had unasked brought a pitcher 
of ice-water and glasses into the parlor, pla- 
cing the tray on a side-table and turning her 
back in hurried retreat, lest she might be 
asked to ‘‘ serve ” persons no better than her- 
self, held her own opinion on the subject to 
her dying day. ‘‘ Ef it had been anybody but 
Mrs. Rensford. Well, I should say or think 
that she had a beau that she was considerin’ 
of; but, la! I needn’t think, so long as the 
parson sat with his study door open just 
across the hall the during while.” Yet Sarah 
had ‘‘spells of reflection” on this same mat- 
ter as aforesaid. 

What shall be added when spirits come to 
the actual parting? Bodies may remain side 
by side; words and glances be exchanged, 
yet alas! for the ocean that has surged in be- 
tween. The social tact aiding Victor Le 
Clerc, the pained consciousness enhancing 
the natural grace of Violet Rensford, gave 
to their last hour an especial friendliness. 
Mr. Rensford and the children reappeared, 
the latter with Sunday-school books and talk 
of concert exercises. 

‘Margaret would sing alone, mamma, and 
Miss Drew is to give her a lesson. Jack 
opened his new knife and snapped it so 
loud! And everybody wishes you to take 
charge of the reading circle this year.” 

Bright faces, smooth voices, carefully train- 
ed to utter the syllables these Americans so 
flounder over. A father and husband, kind- 
ly yet dominant. The strange guest takes in 
these points as he makes his adieux. 

‘‘When next you visit America we may 
have left Dalton, but you will find us out? 
Do not fancy us exiled from the world,” says 
the minister’s wife, while her husband shakes 
hands cordially and steps back. 

**T shall think of you as altogether good 
and beautiful,” replies the man, with tears in 
his eyes, but including the whole group, espe- 
cially Margaret, in a farewell glance. 

** Adieu, and forever adieu!” is his inward 
thought, as he walks slowly back in the fad- 
ing light. 

“* Adieu, and forever adieu!” echoed a 
voice in the woman’s heart as she turns to 
her chosen place again. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 
IIl.—THE USE OF SMALL MEANS. 


T is not so astonishing as it would seem at 
first that many really home-loving young 
married couples delay the making of the 
home, and temporize with the perplexing 
problem by boarding for a while. It is use- 
less to say that none should marry until there 
are means at hand to provide a home. Cir- 
cumstances, inexperience, and a_heedless 
happy-go-lucky trust in the future, bring 
about fully as many marriages as do pru- 
dence, thrift, or happily filled purses. The 
establishing of a home is made an anxious, 
troublesome matter, because it does cost a 
good deal of money, and because few are 
willing to be honest and make no more dis- 
play than they can afford, regardless of the 
comments of acquaintances, 

A house of moderate size, say, from six to 
eight rooms, furnished throughout, without 
any effort at display or decorative attempts 
beyond the tasteful choosing of plain but 
durable furniture, will cost upwards of eight 
hundred dollars. There is an incalculable 
number of small necessities, from the rolling- 
pin in the pantry to the water-pitcher in the 
chamber, which cost very little when reck- 
oned singly, but whose united demand on 
the purse isnot small. With the large items 
of stove and table, chairs and beds, mattress- 
es and lamps, the total quickly grows. AlI- 
though this complete furnishing is beyond 
the reach of many, homes can begin with a 
smaller amount. And fortunately most new- 
ly married couples do not have to buy every- 
thing. Wedding presents and the bride’s 
outfit go a long way towards reducing the 
expense, and supplying those pretty things 
which add so greatly to the cozy look of a 
home. 

To make this beginning a happy and a 
prosperous one, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be a perfect understandin 
and unity of purpose between the Sacbued 
and the wife. They should know exactly 
how they intend to spend the money at their 
command, and what purchases and what sac- 
rifices will satisfy their mutual ideas of the 
home they are beginning. Blame for the 
tendency to display and showiness in a house 
is usually laid on the wife’s shoulders. This 
is not just. In fully half the cases the hus- 
band’s pride is as much the cause as the 
wife’s vanity. 

The young man, good and kindly without 
doubt, is earning twelve hundred dollars. 
He has found that sum ample for his needs, 
has been particular that his coat, his hat, his 
scarf, were all as the season’s fashions pre- 
scribed. He has dressed nearly as well as 
his friend who has twice his income. When 
it comes to making a home, the difference 
between the two incomes is felt at once. 
His pride steps in. He cannot bear that his 
little parlor shall be a whit less fine than his 
friend’s. There must be ornaments and dra- 
pery and fine furniture which will still keep 


up the illusion as to income that his fault- 
less clothing did in his single days. The 
wife, forty times out of fifty, prefers to please 
her husband rather than herself, and, as a re- 
sult, a miserable series of purchases is made, 
while the real needs of the home are neglect- 
ed. This constant strain to cheat the public 
by an appearance of greater prosperity than 
exists is far more disastrous to family com- 
fort than honestly but tacitly acknowledging 
the limitations of the purse. 

When false pride has been conquered and 
a mutual agreement has been reached, the 
use of small means can begin successfully. 
The actual needs should be the first to re- 
ceive attention. These consist largely in fur- 
niture—the table to eat on, the chairs to sit 
on, the beds to sleep in. Let each article be 
thoroughly good of its kind. Let no piece 
of furniture be bought that is not solid and 
of honest strength and durability. The par- 
lor table may be plain, but let it be so genu- 
ine that when prosperous days come, and it 
is relegated to the sitting-room, nursery, or 
sewing-room to give place to its more elegant 
successor, it may yet be useful and substan- 
tial somewhere. As nearly as possible buy 
every bit of furniture with the idea that it is 
to last your lifetime, and try to choose such 
pieces as will be comfortable and satisfactory 
twenty years hence. Scratches and mars 
that use always brings can be ‘‘ dressed out” 
of good wood, but ill-shapen pieces will ever 
be an annoyance; and furniture that refuses 
to stay together, over which screws and joints 
have no control, never ceases to be a trouble, 
and sooner or later represents so much mon- 
ey almost thrown away, even though the 
veneer and carving in its first estate were 
most attractive. 

Home-made furniture is rarely successful 
and more rarely economical. Occasionally 
a jusband or wife has a gift at carpentry, 
and can do wonders. If the young husband 
can build furniture so well that he would 
not hesitate to offer to sell it, with a fair 
likelihood of getting a purchaser, let him 
build all he can for his home. It will be 
good, and of as much comfort to the house- 
hold as the dainty needle-work his wife may 
have the skill to fashion. But let the ordi- 
nary wielder of the hammer, saw, and plane 
beware, The materials used will usually 
cost half enough or more to buy the finish- 
ed article at a reliable shop. After the fur- 
niture is done, and money, time, and strength 
have been devoted to it,what is the usual re- 
sult? <A ‘‘toggled-up” article that is rarely 
comfortable, generally cumbersome, and will 
come to pieces within ayear. A chair made 
out of a barrel is always a barrel, even though 
covered with raw silk and adorned with ve- 
lours squares. Far better an honest cane- 
seated rocker than such a hypocritical, vul- 
gar makeshift. 

It is perhaps excusable and defensible to 
supply the most pressing needs of furnish- 
ing, which sometimes accumulate with dis- 
couraging frequency, by paying for them in 
instalments, but it is an unfortunate re- 
source. Not alone does the purchaser pay 
higher prices, but he rarely gets as good an 
article. The buyer on credit cannot trade at 
the best advantage. He often buys what he 
does not like or want, because he must trade 
where he can and not where his choice leads 
him. Besides, this mortgaging future earn- 
ings brings a wretchedly anxious state of 
mind, especially to the young man on a 
small salary or the small tradesman. This 
anxiety robs him of much satisfaction in the 
purchase, and he is fortunate indeed if sick- 
hess or some sudden emergency does not 
make it impossible to meet his stated pay- 
ment. 

Buy as few necessities as possible without 
paying for them, and never, never buy any- 
thing not absolutely necessary without the 
money in your hand to pay for it. Small 
means are trying to the patience and pin- 
pricking to the tastes and longings, but not 
half so harassing as debts. There is no- 
thing decorative about unpaid bills. There 
is comfort where one can say ‘‘a poor thing, 
but mine own.” Contentment, happiness, 
and thrift form a joyous trio in such a home 
though in its most humble beginning. 

In cities living in flats gives home-makers 
as good a chance to begin in a small way as 
perhaps anywhere in the world. The rooms 
are proverbially small, but this is an advan- 
tage for the time being. Few pieces of 
furniture will be needed for any room, and 
these can be so chosen as to fit in harmoni- 
ously when larger quarters demand addi- 
tions to the store. Apartment-houses are 
furnished with window-shades and inside 
blinds, so there need be no outlay in that di- 
rection. The kitchen has its range and sta- 
tionary tubs already built in. The floors are 
well laid and sometimes already stained, so 
that carpets are not required. Indeed, the 
present fashion or sanitary crusade against 
carpets is one of the greatest helps to scanti- 
ly filled purses. Household gods can be 
cozily set up without this heavy outlay, while 
one rug after another can gradually be 
brought to soften and ornament the neatly 
stained floors. 

If one’s lot is cast in the country and not 
in a house of recent building, the carpet 
=— looms up threateningly, because the 

oors are too poor and uneven for painting 
or staining. Matting is the least expensive— 
at first cost—of any floor-covering in such a 
case, and the home-maker will have to con- 
tent herself with the thoughts of the cheap- 
er daily expenses, while her sister in the city 
flat groans over the cost of living from hand 
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to mouth which the small apartment com- 
pels. 

A pleasant way of obtaining the little lux- 
uries, the oft-promised additional furniture, 
the dainty drapery and pretty trifles which 
are so much treasured by every one, is to 
mark each birthday, Christmas, or domestic 
anniversary by some addition to home com. 
fort or ornament instead of by remembrances 
for purely personal use. Almost any house- 
wife would delight in such a plan, and would 
take genuine pleasure in each gift. While 
her better half might not indulge in as much 
mild ecstasy as she, his secret pride would 
be gratified to see furnishings accumulatiny, 
and ornaments gradually and tastefully veil- 
ing the hard outlines of his home. 

Full directions for beginning a little home 
and prices of furniture cannot be compress 
ed into one article, but the necessities of such 
furnishing will be considered in detail later. 


THE GYPSY TENT. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


\ T7HERE shall we pitch our gypsy tent, 
Our few brief days by pleasure lent? 

Among the hills, beside the sea, 

Beneath some hill-side pasture tree, 

Or ’mid the fields with daisies fair? 

Oh, choose at will; it matters not; 

The loveliest spot 

In summer days is—every where. 


Dark pines in rifted ledges gray, 

Wild roses wet with salt sea spray, 

Pink sunsets in the mirroring lake, 

The wild brook laughing in the brake, 
The gray gull’s flight,the clear-voiced thrush, 
Sweet singing in the greenwood's hush— 
Which joy to snatch, what bliss to lose. 
When each seems fairest, who can choose? 


Then gypsy-tenting forth we'll fare, 
But whither go it matters not; 
The loveliest spot 

In summer days waits—every where. 


CONCOCTION OF OLDEN TIME. 


OPHOCLES, that prince of Greek tragedy 
writers, disdained not to offer words of 
commendation concerning the study and har 
monious combination of ‘‘ proper season- 
ings.” He says plainly, ‘‘I like a cook that 
will cleverly season.” 

Antiphanes, another learned gentleman of 
ancient time, gives ‘‘a catalogue of season. 
ings” of remarkable ampleness and variety : 
“ Dried grapes and salt, and eke new wine 

Newly boiled down, and assafeetida, 

And cheese, and thyme, and sesame, 

And nitre, too, and cumin seed, 

And sumac, honey, and marjoram, 

And herbs, and vinegar, and oil, 

And sance of onions, mustard, and capers mixed, 


And parsley, capers too, and eggs, 

And lime, and cardamom, and th’ acid juice 
Which comes from the green fig-tree besides lard; 
And eggs and honey and flour wrapped in fig leaves, 


And all compounded in ove savory force-meat.” 


THE BRONZE “ VICTORY.” 
KNEW you would admire it. What per- 
fect grace! What dignity of exultation! 

You can almost see the missing hand bran- 
dishing the palm of victory. An antique? 
Not at all.... 

We were young then—a dozen of us— 
would-be artists, sculptors, writers. He 
joined our party one day in the café; Jean 
—Jean—some name like Marchant. How my 
memory fails me of late! He was from the 
provinces and desperately poor, but that was 
no reproach in our circle; and, in spite of his 
threadbare clothes, there was that about him 
which impressed. He dined with us for sev- 
eral weeks, off and on. When he did not, 
it was, as we learned later, because all his 
money had gone for the rent of his little at- 
tic room, or for sculptor’s materials. 

Do you recall how cold was the winter of 
49? There were weeks when those who 
worked with the clay needed well-reddened 
stoves to keep their models from freezing 
and falling to pieces; yes,and dared not 
leave them for an hour unwrapped in clothes 
and flannels. One evening I saw him glid- 
ing like a shadow along the narrow street 
toward his lodgings; but he did not answer 
my hail, and, as I had an appointment to 
keep, I did not follow him. After that sev- 
eral days passed—bitterly cold days—and 
when he never joined us, some presenti- 
ment of evil oppressed our usually careless 
thoughts, until, at last, we found ourselves 
mounting the rickety stairs in the Rue de 
Seine—two flights, three, four, five—and we 
paused breathless before his room. Ugh! 
but it was cold! No answer came to repeat- 
ed knocks, and the concierge, at our entreaty, 
took the trouble to open the door. Ah! 
what a scene! what a scene! 

There lay the sculptor, and over his dead 
face brooded hunger and cold. His coat 
and waistcoat were wrapped around the 
clay model, which his rigid arms half em 
braced, as though to give it the last warmth 
of his congealing blood—a figure of Victory, 
entire but for the raised hand, from which 
the wrappings had fallen away, and which 
lay in a thousand fragments upon the floor. 

All Paris talked of the dead man—for a 
week ; and his “Victory” was cast,and set up 
here as you see it. Let me look at your cat- 


alogue. Ah, yes! ‘“‘Jean Michard.” I re- 
member now. They have spelled it wrong, 
though. DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 95 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- . Wy 4 iE 
ment, No. XIX., Fig. 73. ) j i i 
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Nicut-Gown FoR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XIL., Figs. 53-58. 
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Nieut-Gown FoR Girt FROM 14 
To 16 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 46-52 








GUIMPE FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


w= 7 \ For pattern and description see Suppie- 
4 ment, No. 1V., Figs. 29-31. 
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DRAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIIL, Fig. 72. 





KNITYrED PETTICOAT FOR GIRL 
. FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





APRON FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Fig. 38. 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 14 TO 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 36. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Fig. 71. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet Stritch For Hammock 
PiLiow, Fie. 1.—Fuuy Size. 





APRON FoR GIRL FROM 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 59-62. 


[See Fig. 2.] 





UNDER-WaIsT FOR GIRL FROM 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


DRAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Hammock PitLow wirn CrocHer Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 74 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 33. 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 2 
To 4 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No, XVI., Figs. 69 and 70. 





Nigut-Gown FOR CHILD FROM 
3 :TO 5 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I1., Figs, 14-18. 










5 vo 7 YEARS OLD. 


plemeut, No. V., Figs. 32-35. 





DRAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 
5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

PETTICOAT FOR GIRL FROM 9 plement, No, VIL, Fig. 37. 

To 11 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 65-68. 






APRON FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XIV., Figs. 63 and 64. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


At about this time of the year the inventive faculties of 
l aris dress-makers begin to be exercised on novelties 
for the autumn season. Naturally many of their projects 
are destined to fall short of realization. Such, I fancy, will 
be the fate of an effort being made by some of the very 
grand couturiéres to revive the Empire gown, with its short 
waist confined by a broad sash below the bosom, sleeves 
with an immense puff at the top, and scanty skirt with a 
tiny ruffle at the bottom. It is extremely ugly, but may 
possibly be adopted by that small class of women who are 
constantly tormented by the desire to be singled out for 
their oddity. 

For the present, and probably through the winter, the 
slender undraped skirt, with bias back more or less long, pre- 
vails. This skirt, by-the-way, is never as scanty as it has 
the appearance of being, and is made preferably of soft 
clinging stuffs which drop into pretty graceful folds, whether 
of wool, or of silk, or of silk and wool mixed. Sometimes a 
sort of tournure is worn with such skirts, made of fine rub- 
ber cloth; this consists of a piece thirty-two inches long by 
twenty wide, on which three ruffles eight inches deep and a 
yard wide are set across the bottom, leaving an untrimmed 
space ten inches deep at the top. This species of tournure 
is not attached to the skirt, but is buttoned to the petticoat. 

Plain high corsages are now no longer worn, except by old 
ladies and for occasional travelling toilettes, the majority of 
corsages for travelling dresses opening on chemisette or 
guimpe of striped or spotted muslin. All other corsages, 
without exception, are made with either a fanciful yoke or a 
vest of some kind, plain or full, of the dress material, or of 
batiste, foulard, crépe de Chine, surah, or silk muslin, accord- 
ing to the degree of elaborateness of the toilette. Many cor- 
sages are draped, being pleated at shoulders and waist, and 
crossed or otherwise arranged; numberless fancies of this 
kind are indulged during the summer. Corsages of some 
flowered foulard dresses are draped with black lace, the lace 
being sometimes sewed in the seams with it, sometimes 
draped on the foulard corsage. For instance, a shrimp pink 
foulard with large garnet carnations and green foliage has a 
corsage with a plain back and shirred front; over it is a 
black lace corsage, closely fitted by invisible pleats at the 
back, and drawn at the front from the shoulders to the point 
of the corsage, leaving the shirred part at the middle uncov- 
ered; three bows of black satin ribbon are along each lace 
front, and there is a belt of the ribbon with loops and ends, 
Another lace-trimmed foulard, with an old-rose ground fig- 
ured in black, has the neck cut down and bordered with a 
ruche of black lace, and a similar ruche at the elbow ter- 
minating the full upper part of the sleeves; the deep coat 
basque is of pleated lace, and a lace flounce is at the foot of 
the skirt. Warm-weather corsages are permissibly, some- 








Fig. 8.—BAck OF SEA-SIDE 
Costumk, Fre. 1. 


times necessarily, cut down at 
the throat, front and back; for 
these the hard edge is softened 
by two or three bias folds of 
cream silk muslin set in the 
edge; with a very low throat this 
is more graceful and modest 
than the turned-back frill of 
muslin or of lace, which leaves 
too much of the neck exposed. 
The handsomest morning toi- 
lettes for travelling, excursions, 
and visits to the country are al- 
most universally of light-weight 
gray wool, accompanied gener- 
ally by a long wrap of glacé 
surah, gray changeable with 
maroon, brown, or green, this 
being chosen with reference to 
the full vest and braid trim- 
ming of the dress. The hat, 
of gray felt, is trimmed with 
feathers of the color of the-dress 
trimming. Tennis flannel dress- 
es for the country are trimmed 
with bands, revers, collar, and 
cuffs of one of the colors in the 
stripes. Some very pretty and 
elegant hot-weather dresses are 


made of inexpensive materials. Fig. 1.—Sea-sipE Costume.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Alsacian sateens with large 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 40-45, 


For description see Supplement. 
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printed flowers are made with a plain skirt; a corsage with a 
coat basque which is scalloped at the edge, the scallops rest 
ing on a deep basque of fish-net, which is set underneath, 
and extends about two inches beyond; a half-belt of black 
ribbon is at the waist, with loops and long ends at the middl 
of the front. Similar dresses are made of light cotton crépon. 
The skirt is plain; the corsage is shirred at the shoulders and 
waist, and opens on a flat vest of écru guipure, collar and 
cuffs being likewise of guipure. Much linen guipure and 
other coarse laces are used for trimming summer cottons 
Sometimes, also, the sole trimming of the corsage is a muslin 
fichu, with two or three folds edged with narrow lace, and 
similar lace on the turned-back cuffs of the sleeves. Favor 
ite summer colors this year are yellow of all shades and 
heliotrope, separately or together. Among grays there is a 
preference for the soft neutral flax gray, which combines 
so well with all decided colors. : 

Forewarned is forearmed. Hence it is well to take a peep 
into the future when circumstances permit. Although sum 
mer is barely at its height, designers are busy on winter 
wrappings, but they rarely let their secrets leak out before 
August. However, it seems settled that jacket corsages of 
the dress material will prevail largely throughout the au- 
tumn. This combination jacket and corsage will have open 
jacket fronts, open only at the throat, or else all the way 
down onacontrasting blouse of silk or a woollen vest. The 
Medici collar will continue to be used, frequently with the 
addition of a knotted cravat of the blouse material. The 
Breton jacket will be seen again in the fall. This is almost 
as short as a Figaro jacket, is worn with a rather lohg, clos 
fitting, square-cornered vest, and is ornamented with em 
broidery and braiding. Among these the real Breton vest 
will be seen, white cloth delicately embroidered in fine silks 
of red, yellow, and black—the local Breton colors. Similar 
vests will be made of velvet and of thick silk 

The dresses preparing for early autumn are of an informal 
variety, capable of being worn at all hours, for shopping 
for calling, and for last excursions in the country. A pretty 
example is a dress of striped green and cream wool. The 
front breadth of the skirt is shorter than the side breadths, 
scalloped at the lower edge, and edged with green velvet; un- 
derneath the scallops is a narrow pleated ruffle of the dress 
material; this front is slightly draped on the hips, forming 
scarcely perceptible paniers; the back breadths are thickly 
gathered and fall straight. The corsage is gathered like a 
blouse, and has a corselet of green velvet, open at the front 
and connected there by three tabs of green velvet lightly em 
broidered in cream silk, similar embroidery being on all the 
edges of the corsage. A narrow velvet collar is at the neck 
and the sleeves have velvet cuffs, with a scalloped band of 
the dress material beyond. Other early autumn dresses are 
cloths of light colors embroidered in fine jet, not in bands or 
borders, but in large light sprays which seem scattered acci 
dentally on the skirt front of mastic or light green or blue 





Fig. 4.—Back or FouLtarp 
Dress, Fie. 2. 


cloth, and are repeated in a 
smaller size on the fronts of the 
jacket corsage; the sleeves are 
not embroidered, and have only 
slight fulness on the shoulders 
Capes of the same material are 
made with these dresses, but 
they are of the camail variety 
rather than the flowing Henri 
II. cape, which continues to be 
worn, but so universally that it 
is liable soon to be dropped. 
While the light jet embroidery 
will be very fashionable, partic- 
ularly on light colors, jet cabo 
chons are about done, owing to 
the fact that they are often used 
with little taste or judgment, 
studded somewhat after the 
manner of trunk nails 

White parasols, so long 
abandoned, are very fasbion- 
able this year; they are trimmed 
with fringe and with insertions 
of thick silk Lyons lace set in 
diagonally. Among the fanci 
ful summer ornaments are 
large creole hoop ear-rings, 
and Cleopatra serpent brace. 








Fig. 2.—Foun.arp Dress.—[See Fig. 4.] lets. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13, 
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THE TWILIGHT PRAYER SONG. 


] UC, the most reliable authority of any 

foreign jwriter touching life, manners, 
and customs in Thibet, gives us a pleasing 
insight of a religious custom among the peo- 
ple inhabiting the beautiful city of Lassa. 
As evening approaches, groups from every 
direction fill the streets, and quietly sitting 
down, unitedly chant a twilight prayer song. 
The tenderly expressed, low-voiced strains, 
uttered with simplicity and marked fervor, 
produce an aggregate of vast and solemn 
harmony, exceedingly impressive, and rare- 
ly, if ever, equalled. 


FOR NOTHING. 


Qersscr comes natural to wo- 
\) men. Much of it is born in them, and 
what is not is ground into them from their 
childhood by education. For the sake of 
her home duties a girl gives up amusements 
and privileges which her brother would nev- 
er be expected to forego for the like reason. 
As she grows older, this spirit grows, en- 
couraged by all tradition and outside influ- 
ence. Often its power masters her altogeth- 
er, and her life becomes one long devotion 
to endless labor and acceptance of unpleasant 
things, that the pleasant part of living may 
be kept sacred for the rest of the family. 

The purely useless side of this entire self- 
abnegation must sometimes strike the be- 
holder. Such effacing of individuality is not 
uncommon. And it gives as little real bene- 
fit to the family as it does to the individual. 

Putting aside the moral effect on the young- 
er members of a family brought up to regard 
their mother as a machine run for the family 
service, does the woman who so gives herself 
for the well-being of her family really ac- 
complish all she desires? If she work with- 
out pause or slackening day in and day out, 
does she always feel satisfied, with admiring 
on-lookers, that it is the noblest way to so 
spend her health and energies? If she re- 
nounces all recreation and higher life for 
herself, and gives up all communion of mind 
and spirit with her husband and children, is 
the reward adequate that is paid to them in 
a better kept house, a more bountifully sup- 
plied larder, or handsomer clothes? 

If over-fatigue causes her to become petu- 
lant or complaining, is not the atmosphere 
of home more greatly injured than the added 
cleaning and cooking can repair? If she is 
too worn out to give sympathy and help to 
the children’s joys and sorrows, what do the 
finer clothes and furniture obtained avail? 
And if, as sometimes happens, outraged na- 
ture gives way, and others must step into the 
breach, do their own work and the played- 
out woman's as well, and take care of her 
into the bargain, what has she gained by her 
extreme efforts that she has not lost by the 
break-down? 

A life laid down in a worthy cause is not 
lost, but gained; but is this cause worthy? 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. E. 8. H.—Consult the advertising columns of 
the New York Tribune, and send for circulars and 
references. Both the institutions yoe name bear a 
high reputation. 

Mas. H. B. B.—No allowance is made for seams on 
the Supplement patterns. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 





DO YOU WANT A CLEAR COMPLEXION ? 
Use Cornell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[{ Adv.) 





Every home should have a bottle of the Lavenngr 
Sars of the Crown Perfumery Company.—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 







HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 








wo 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
in stamps and receive a cake by retarn mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the i 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Send 10c in stamps fi I 
Bells Perfum~ ps for sample bottle Shandon 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

+. = Gearing completely covered. 
A) Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon to the floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
P by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process. 

Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
A copy of “‘ Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


THE BEST FRENCH TONIC >) 


1 Tere | 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 

Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 

BUGEAUD'S is recommended with 
confidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anemia, Chiorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD’S WINE having an 

quisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §0c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Mannfactured only by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





SPINALL: 





\ SURFACE UME 

ENAMEL ‘Sams Ste 
| beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal, ‘or interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 

Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
or Germany, H. M. the Quen or Swepen, the Mar- 
ontonrss or Satisuury, Countess ov Loupoun, Count- 
rss or Norsury, Countess or Frerens, and Visoount- 
rss OF Ciirpen ; also used at SanprineuaM, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Prtvoz or Wares. 

Asprnatu’s Eneriisn Enamet. was awarded the firet 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United Statea, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERWOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


Liebig Company’s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 











with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere, 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Extract of Beef. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











ESTABLISHED 
18636. 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RAE’S:::: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, ef uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & ©O., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 


a 






ITALY. 














use. Chea 





by mail. Address, 


es REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to pest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 











arren, Pa. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 33. 


We are 
producing 


ClothGowns 


as light as 
Siik. 


FOULARD 


SILK GOWNS, 
from $95. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Executed. 

‘ Send for Pat- 

terns, Sketches, 

and Estimates. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 


WituiaM Brack. 50 cents. 
An admirable story.—A theneum, London. 


My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. Crark Rossetti. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

A romance of sea life, written with the anthor’s ac- 
customed power, and full of thrilling situations,— 
Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 











St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel. 
By Warren Besant. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertaining 
writer of fiction, and this last book shows no lack of 
dramatic power and interest.—Observer, N. Y. 


An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English, By Maarten Maartens. 45 cents. 


The story is fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly 
interesting.—Saturday Review, London, 


April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. Howstts. 
75 cents. 


A delightfally humorous and penetrating study of 
Boston society.—Boston Transcript. 


Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. River 
Haagarp. 25 cents. 
A book that will please boys for its fighting, and 
grown people for the popularization of Icelandic man- 
ners aud its romantic strain.—N, Y. Timea, 


The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Lovis J. 
Jennines, M.P. 50 cents. 
The author has succeeded in presenting a charming 
heroine. ... The book is full of bright character- 
sketching.—Saturday Review, London. 


A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cio Graves. 
40 cents. 


The plot is original, and the story is told with 
stenntle aud dramatic power. It holds the attention, 
and awakens the sympathy of the reader.—Boston 
Traveller. 


The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d’Or.) A 
Novel. By Paut Arzneg. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance... . The set- 
ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 
By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, 


more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively.—J. Y. 
bune. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howes. 
75 cents. 


It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 


The Lost Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 
flowing in swifter currents. ...Those who like such 
absorbing and exciting themes will find something 
sufficiently thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
desires.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 


The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, 
40 cents. 


The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Haneer & Broruers, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. Hanpven’s Catarogur sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 


] 


pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 


are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curioura Romaens, consisting of Cutt- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Cutioura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Beanutifier, and Curiovra 
Resoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtoura Remepixs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
anp Cuemtoat Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ** How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


s, blac “ea 
“es 





aa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
z= ekin prevented by Curiouna Soar. 


tA Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rhen- 


matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
NEW KODAKS. 


Curiovrna Anti-Pain Piaster, 5c. 
“You press the 








button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with J'ransparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send Sor Catalogue. ‘ _ROCH ESTER, N.Y. 


SC 





FISS Os.""4 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
f0 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave., cor, 16th St., N.Y, 


7a \ Ny) 
y) ie’) 


) 

ta 
. Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetiz: Sold by all 
dealers, FREF a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 











“Mime. Cella Conklin’s 
Curling Cream. 


‘The best preparation on the market for 
holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs and 
Friszes; absolutely harmless. Itis an ex- 
cellent tonic for the hair. Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 0c, Use 


: Ss F t C 

“\Espey’s Fragrant Cream 
for Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, holding face 
powder and any irritation of the skin. As 
a scientific food for the skin itis bestand 
most reliable. For sale by 30,000 druggists 


“FOR*AxSONG.” 


Here, almost “‘for a song,’’ we have, gath- 
ered into convenient shape, a large number 
of what are regarded the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some are 
comparatively new, while others are very 
old, but are the dearer for their age. The 
editor has been exceedingly happy in his 
selections, which are for all moods as well 
as all tastes. It cannot but be a most popu- 
lar Collection.—Syracuse Courier. 

There are two hundred songs and hymns 
in each number of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection ; the music in four parts. 
Of standard songs, especially those that are 
hallowed by age have been selected. A 

eculiar feature is the introduction of read- 
ing matter from various sources. The vol- 
ume is published in the same form as Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine.—Aoston Gazette. 














Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid to any address: Paper, 
50 cts. zach; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. _4a-Send 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far issued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


Gil. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of yoottf REE 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 






*\Samivel,my A 
aoe veaguarrell- 
mr ‘er mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
Nothin’ like Van 
Hovuten’s Cocoa 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 

“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
All, Samivel.” 


WELLER, SENIOR. presi 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 
OD 


The most eminent Zuropean Analysts and 
Doctors, certify that 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
igen. strength and natural flavor and 
aroma of the coco an. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. If 
not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either VAN 
HovuTEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 te Dongs. wit be mailed. $ 
$ Mention this publication. pared only by $ 

> Van Houren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. q 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


fae 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Alse for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


_ASK FOR BARBOUR'’'S. 
TRADEMARK ‘ 
"otal irjold 
| aC Hygienic 
p pe alete 


s 
r-Space Clothing, 
Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TRoy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 
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|FIRE-PROOF: 


(Pim nee 
~ LACE CURTAINS~- 
MADE BY THE, 
: WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG: C9. 
VILBESBARRE “PA. 
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PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 

Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
een Semmemanaaeanenees 


E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 


The 
Daylight 


It's worth while to keep 
the oil fount of a lamp as 
cool as possible. The less 
heat, the less explosive gas 
generated, and the less smell 
from the heated oil. The 
Daylight burner, made in 
two pieces, between which 
air circulates freely, keeps 
the fount cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 


Send for our A BC 
book on Lamps. 


ps. 
Craighead & Kintz a 
Co., 33 Barclay St., | } } * 
N. Y. 


MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


For durability, novelty of 
design, and richness of col- 
oring, these moderate-price 
goods are unrivalled. 
Mail Orders have 
prompt attention. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, "Steet," New York, 
SUMMER CAMP & SCHOOL 
GIRLS & YOUNG WOMEN. 


Lake Quinsigamond. Those who wish may have 
best instruction in all the Natural Sciences. Special- 
ties in girls’ camp are Botany, Out-door Sketching 
and Drawing, and Photography. 

None received without mother or some such suit- 
able chaperon. 

Send for fnll prospectus and references, to 


President Worcester Natural History Society, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


we want a reliable woman in every 

County to establish a Corset Parlor 

§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele 
brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 





cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 878 Canal St., New York. 





KAMAKEL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


Nearly ONE THIRD SMALLER than any other Camera of equal capacity. 


100 4x5 Pictures without reloading. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PIC 

THE 
and other Photographic Apparatus. 
E. & H. T. ANTH 
Also sold by-all Dealers in Photo Goods. 





RES WHEN DESIRED. 
BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also Makers of the 
3ranches: 208 State St., Chicago. 
ONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 


Price $40. 
HAWK-EVE, 
918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Send for Kamaret Booklet. 


Size 5¥x6%x8wW inches. 





the market.” 





Sole Manufacturers, 


For sale by grocers and druggists. 


CONVENIENT, DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL. 


Write for circular to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO. 





A TABLE LUOTZoORY. 
Mrs. MorGAN: ‘‘ Will, look here; this is the delicious ‘ HIGH- 
LAND EVAPORATED CREAM’ we tasted last 
night at Mrs. Hunt’s. 

Mr. MorGan: ‘‘ Ah! is that it ; good. 
in the paper here they have taken the Paris Medal 
of 1889, and it is pronounced the best cream in 


” 


I see 





HIGHLAND, ILL. 








yes —> Safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Llilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 


30: on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 





Tou can live at home and make more money at work for as 
then at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
FREE. 


dy oust Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS 


are made of pure Valley Cashmere Wool, and come in five weights—extra light, light, medium, heavy, 


and extra heavy. 


They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


Every yard guaranteed. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCerery & Co., Lory & Taytor, B. Arrman & Co., E. A. Morrison & Son, Stern Bros., and others. 
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DRY GOODS FROM 
NEW YORK. 
FREE DELIVERY. 


Read this unprecedented offer. Purchases sent free 
of all Mail or Express Charges within 100 
miles of New York. All purchases to the amount of 
$5, or over, sent free to any part of the U. 8. 

Mioney refunded in every instance 
where goods are not found satisfactory. 

Send for samples and information, and compare 
prices with those of other houses. Be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted. 

Remember that New York prices are the lowest, 
and styles the latest, and, with our offer of Free 
delivery, ladies shonld not fail to avail themselves of 
these advantages. Those who wish to receive our new 
catalogue, which will be issued about Sept. 15th, should 
send their name and address now. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 


—Established 50 years— 


Broadway, 9th & | 0th Sts., New York City. 
BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
WASH GOODS, LACES, HOSIERY, NOTIONS 
of all kinds, SUITS, JACKETS, Etc. 

A few of the Bargains that we are continually offer- 

ing to our Mail-Order Trade : 


SILES. 
Black Hair-Line Surahs, formerly 85c.,now 39c, 
** India Pongee, e T9c., 39c 
** Donble-Warp Surah, 24-inch, ** $1.15, 5c, 
“  Armure Royal, _ 1.25, ** S9c. 


BLACK WOOL DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Sea-side Bunting, formerly 59c., now 29c. 
42 Side-Band Nun’s-Veiling, ‘“* $1.25, “* 59c. 
40 “ Woo! Henrietta, « 89c., ‘* 6% 

40 “ Silk-Finish Mohair, " 85c., “ 49c. 


Gray and Cream Wool Dress Goods. 


40-inch Cream Mohair, formerly T5c.,now 29¢ 


46 Black Hair-Line Brilliantiue,“* $1.00, “ 39c. 
42 ‘* Shepherd Checks, . 1.00, * 69c 
WASH DRESS GOODS. 
27-inch Printed Challies, formerly 12c.,now 6c 
82 ** English Sateens, a mi. Sc. 
30 “ Plaid and Striped Gingham, * OC. 10¢c. 
32 “ Printed Cotton Pongee, S ic., * i926. 
32 “ Scotch Gingham, - 29c., “* 15 

32 “ French Satines, India-Silk 
Styles, = c., * 19¢. 
32 “ Best Zephyr Ginghams, 2 Ge., “ WW 


LADIES’ WASH WAISTS. 
Black Lawn, Plaited and Tucked Waists. } 590.3 
Black-&-White Norfolk Cambric Waists.. { reduced 
Black-&-White Dotted Lawn Waists..... (¢ from 
Cotton Cheviot Waists.............. , j $1.00. 





LACES. 
45-inch Silk Drapery Nets, Reduced from $1.00 to 98e, 
Silk 12-inch Demi-Flouncing, value 45 
Silk13 * Demi-Flouncing, 7 
Silkk14 “ Demi-Flouncing, “ 


HOSIERY. 
Fast Colors Warranted, or money refunded 
Ladies’ full finish, High Spliced Heel, reduced to 25c. 
Lisle-Thread Hose, High Spliced Heel, reduced to 3% 
Ladies’ Richelien Ribbed Hose, High Spliced Heel, 
redaced to 39c. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence ¢ Niphant 
and of Alice Oliphant his wife. By 
MarGaret OxuipHant W. OLIPHAnt. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Un- 











Two 


cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. 
(In a Boz.) 


The author of this memoir has done her task 
with appreciation and to the best effect. 
Trelawney there has been no man more pictur- 
esque than Laurence Oliphant, the Times (of Lon 
don) correspondent, the sensational story-writer, 


Since 


the diplomat, the “promoter of financial schemes, 
the “filibuster,” the stable-cleaner and horse 
feeder, the religious zealot, the spiritualist, the 
magazinist, and what else we do not remember. 


’ 


As the reader follows the story here so graphi 
cally told he cannot fail to feel how short is the 
eee The whole of 


this story is exceedingly interesting. 


step from great wit to madness. 
On almost 
every page comes some sudden, picturesque 
change in the man’s life. —Jndependent, N.Y. 

This work will find many readers. The author 
has done her work well and evidently con amore 
The scenes presented come with kaleidoscopic 
variety. Laurence’s adventures are charmingly 
given, chiefly in his own language.— Observer, 
ef 

Mrs. Oliphant has done this Life admirably, so 
that, perplexing as her hero is even to herself, 
she still leaves him a real though never a perfect 
ly intelligible figure, whose history will be fol 
lowed by all readers from first to last with a 
strong personal interest.— Spectator, London. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harreru & Brorners, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 








THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


AS EXHIBITED AT A SUMMER HOTET 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


T 

om ’ : 
recently engaged couple 

May pa ntly engaged coup 

Fa 

FRANK) Ditto. 

Epitn § 


T'om and Edith are standing on the piazza wait- 
ing for their respective partners, 
Tom (with a sigh). “ Girls take forever to get 
ready to go anywheres.”’ 
Emrn. Do they? Men are almost as bad, 
itseems tome. Frank has been twenty min- 


PALETTE (to Horney, an animal-painter). 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Se 
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** How’s nestness, Horney?” 


utes.” HORNEY. ** Froveisuine, orp cuar. Moret orpers THAN I CAN DO IN A YEAR.” 


Tom. * That's nothing. May went up stairs 
an hour ago. [Sighs again.) Let’s take a walk 
around the lake till they come down.’ 

Enira (looking back to make sure that Frank is not in sight). ‘* All 
right.” 


PALETTE. 


[Just as they go down the walk May and Frank come cut on the 
piazza. 
May (pointing to the retreating couple). ‘* Well, I never!” 
Frank (grimly). *‘ Humph!” 
May. * Why don't you say something ?” 
Frank (still more grimly). ‘I thought you might object.” 
May (decidedly), ‘So I would.” 


[A moment's silence. 
Frank (suddenly). * I'll tell you—” 
May. “ What?” 
Feanx. “Come with me for a row on the lake.” 
May. “That's not telling me anything—but—all right.” 
[They go down to the landing and seat themselves in a boat. 
Frank (singing). “Oh, for a life on the ocean wave.” 
May. “That's not polite; besides, they might hear you.” 
Frank (unconsciously). “* Who might ?” 
May. “Why, Tom and—” 
Frank. “Edith? I don’t care.” 
May. “Well, neitherdoTI Sing again.” 
Frank. “Oh no: it wouldn't be polite. By-the-way, are you 
going to the hop to-night?” 
May. * They can see us now.” 
Frank. “*Who-—the frogs? I was talking of hops.” 
May. “Oh, Lenjoy them very much, Was that what you said 2” 
Frank. “Yes. They’re going back.” 
say to you for deserting her?” 
rt her; she left me.’ 
May. “Bunt that’s diferent. You should have gone after her.” 
Frank. “Indeed? Now what’ll Tom say ?” 
May. “I don’t care. He can come after me if he likes.” 
Frank. * He'll drown if be can’t swim.” 
May. “* You can’t drown here; I heard you tell Edith so last week.’ 









Frank. “ Well, he can get stuck in the mud, and that’s worse, 
Now wouldn’t he make a pretty picture trying to wade out here 
and sticking half-way in the mud ?” 

(May tries to pick up a lily-pad, and finding the under side of it 
covered with spiders and water bugs, drops it quickly. 

Frank. “ You can't always judge by appearances.” 

May. “ No.” 

Frank. “ Anybody coming along might think that Tom and Edith 
were-- 

May. ‘‘ Now, please, don’t be foolish. They might just as well 
think that you and I—” 

Frank. ** That’s decidedly foolish. Anyway, we won't fight even 
if your sweetheart does run off with my best girl.” 

May. “He didn’t take her; they went off together, and left 
us—” 

Frank. **To fight. Hollo, there they are.” 

May. “* Who are they?” 

Frank. ** Don't you know ?” 

May. * Love is blind, you know.” 

Frank. “ Well, he has no business to be.” 

May. “ Are you going ashore ?” 

Frank. * I don't know why.” 

May. “* Well, Edith wants you.” 

Frank (sulkily). *‘ She hasn’t said so.” 

May. “Asif a girl would call right ont.” 

Frank. “Oh, 1 see; you want to go to Tom.” 

May. “ No, I don’t.” 

Frank (with a feeble laugh and a glance toward the shore). ‘‘ Well, 
I'll take you to him, anyway.” 

[Utter silence veigna for a moment untit the boat reaches the 
landing and the two men, greeting each other coldly, exchange 
partners. 

Frank to Eprrn) (as they go off on different paths). ** What did 

Tom to May he say ?” 
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ON THE COAST. 


A quiet place is this with much to do. 
In this sweet spot, not far from ocean’s shore, 
You walk and promenade, and when you're through, 
You change your clothes and go and walk some 


more, 
—_——@————- 


“That was a mean trick of that dry-goods con- 
cern’s.” 

** What did they do?” 

** Advertised ‘Circulars Given Away To-day,’ and 
all the women within ten miles went down to get one. 
When they got there, they found the circulars were 
printed ones, and not cloaks.” 


——>—_——_ 


**So this is your grandson, eh, Rastus 2” 

“Yassir. He’s a fine boy too. Leads his classes 
at school.” 

“Indeed! Come here, boy. Suppose you had two 
dozen watermelons, and another boy took five of them, 
how many would there be left?” 

“T gueth ef I done git a holt 0’ two dozen water. 
millions, they ain’t no boy on dis yere airth ‘uld git five 
of’em,” replied the youngster. 


—~.————— 


““Wouldn’t it be lovely if a plate of ice-cream shonld 
come right up through the floor?” said Maud. 

“No,” returned Charles. ‘I should hate to have a 
coolness spring up between us.” 


—~>——_ 


“Ts that Bronson boy smart ?” 

eg pss He climbed over into the Smithers orchard, 
stole a Jot of blossoms, and so\l “em to Mrs. Smithers 
for a dollar.” 


——<———_— 


Which way the winds do blow, 
The straw will surely show— 
But really as for that, 

So will the derby hat. 


—_———~—_——. 


Fatner. “It is the early bird that catches the 
worm.” 

Jounny. “That's so; but it is the little birds that 
stay at home sleeping in the nest that get the worm 
to eat.” 

“®arewell,” said he. And she replied, 
As he in sorrow left her side, 

“Tis needless, sir, for me to say 

I shall fare well when you’re away.” 


—_—_>——— 


Para. “ Dear me, Mary, what ever are you going to 
do with all these trunks—two, four, six, twelve of 
them? Yon can’t fill more then one.” 

Mamma, “I know it, my dear; but we must make 
a decent appearance on arriving at Newport.” 


“Say, FLAKE, THINK WE’LI. HAVE TO GIVE UP ART AND GO INTO ANIMAL-PAINTING, EH?” 


a 


“THR REFRACTORY WITNESS HAVING VIRTUALLY ADMITTED THAT HE WAS AT 
LAST IN A BOX, THE BARRISTER FOR THE OROWN PROCEEDYD AT ONOE TO DRAW 
HIM OUT.” 
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TOOK HIS HAIR FOR 


UNCLE HAYNER (who is not familiar with the eye-protector). ‘Say, MISTER, DON'T YE FIND IT 


WARM WITH THAT FUR Oar On? 


FI R. Poury, DON’T YOU THINK Hanroup IS GETTING TOO LAR . 
MRS. POLEY (who misunderstands her). “Ou, some. He MAtn’r VeERY STOUT IF HE 18 BIG 5 AN [ 
REOKON I BE ABLE TO TAN ‘IM FOR 8OME YFAIIS TO OOME, FF 1 DON’T GIT DR RUMATEZ IN MY ARMS AGIN, 


























WE WASN’T TOO LARGE FOR HER. 
MRS. ELDER (who entertains modern theories in regard to the training of children). “ Wuy, Mrs. 


in TO wp? 











